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The Call of Christ 


Ea 


The call of Christ is heard in the hearts of thousands of Catholic young men, 
but is not always recognized as it should be. The great gift of a religious voca 
tion is a special blessing reserved for chosen souls, whom Our Lord prompts to 
follow Him in the ministry of sacrifice. 


Are you one who has heard the Call ? 


HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE STUDENTS, who feel they have a 
vocation to devote their lives to the service of God and the care of souls are 
invited to communicate with: 


REV. FATHER RECTOR, S. A. 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Build in Subscriptions 


Wanted 
ca 


We are anxious to build*up the circulation 
2 of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 

or more friends to subscribe. 

Graymoor Village is situated only fifty The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 
miles from New York City, on the Albany brings in return: F F . 
Post Road, North of the City of Peekskill. —Twelve issues of .— Se Catholic 

” . Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 
and Missions. 

There are many choice and desirable —A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
plots on which to build either an all-year home Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
or a Summer cottage. Among the many sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 

factors of the Missions. ’ 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 
table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

For information communicate with: } Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 

tered letter or check to: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. | THE LAMP 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Peekskill, New York 


Graymoor Village 


facilities are a tennis court and swimming pool. 


available to property owners only. 
































For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias xu, 1. 
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NOTHER chapter in the heroic struggle to 
A relight in its pristine splendor the Catholic 

Faith among the people of Iceland was opened 
in Washington, D. C., last month, when Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, officiated at the consecration of a native 
Icelander, Most Reverend Johannes Gunnarsson, as 
Titular Bishop of Holar and Vicar Apostolic of 
Iceland. 

The ceremony, which occurred in Saint Patrick’s 
Church on July 7th, was at- 
tended by a large number 
of the Hierarchy, the clergy 
and government officials. 
The Hon. Thor Thors, Min- 
ister of Icéland to the 
United States, was present 
also, and at the luncheon 
which followed the cere- 
mony, declared that “‘to the 
Government of Iceland and 
to the people of Iceland, 
this is an historic and most 
welcome event. He re- 
called that the last previ- 
ous Icelandic Bishop, Jon 
Arason, suffered martyr- 
dom in 1550 for his faith 
and for the independence of 
his country. ‘““The name of 
Jon Arason,” he said, “wil! 
always live in the history 
of Iceland and in the hearts 
of Icelanders as that of one 
of our best and bravest 
defenders of our inde- 
pendence.” 

Bishop Gunnarsson, born 
in Nesi, Iceland, in 1897, is 
the son of convert parents. 
He entered the Company 
of Mary (Montfortian Fathers) in Schimmert, Hol- 
land, and was ordained June 14, 1924. He was as- 
signed to his native island and worked under Bishop 
Martin Muelenberg, first Vicar Apostolic of Iceland, 
who died in 1941. 

The new Bishop’s appointment was made by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII in recognition of his success- 
ful work for the Faith among his own people in Ice- 
land. Because of wartime mail difficulties, the Papal 
Bull did not reach Washington in time to be read 


Titular Bishop of Holar and 





Most Reverend Johannes Gunnarsson 


at the ceremonies, but His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate gave rermission for the consecration to take 
place. 

“There is great rejoicing in Iceland today for the 
honor that has come to a native son,” the Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, of New York, Military Delegate, said 
in a brief sermon at the consecration ceremony. “But 
the greatest joy must be in the heart of his father, the 
first convert in many years who returned to Iceland 
to help build the Church. 

“Bishop Gunnarsson is 
the first son of Iceland in 
400 years to be elevated to 
the Episcopacy, and his 
consecration takes place at 
a moment when his flock 
consists of many Americans 
—soldiers, sailors ana 
marines. His consecration 
recalls the ancient glories 
of Iceland, when there were 
54 bishops until the Re- 
formation. 

“The consecration of a 
bishop takes us back 1900 
years to Galilee,” he con- 
tinued. “Each of these 
bishops are in direct line 
as successors to the Apos- 
tles. To not one of them 
has Holy Mother Church 
ever offered a life of ease. 
She offered them a Cross. 
The Apostolic succession 
has yielded many worthy of 
them. In the long line, the 
Holy Ghost has __ incor 
porated Johannes Gunnars- 
son, so there is rejoicing in 
Iceland today, and’’ con 
tinued Bishop O’Hara, “the 
national joy in the honor that has come to one of hef 
sons is symbolized by the presence here of the distia- 
guished official representatives of the nation. But the 
greatest joy must be in the heart of the Bishop's 
aged father.” 

In 1871, the Bishop’s father and a companion were 
on their way to France to resume studies interrupted 
by the Franco-Prussian War, when they were delayed 
in Denmark. Their host in Copenhagen was the Prefect 

(Continued on page 230) 


Vicar Apostolic of Iceland. 
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Reader one of my co-workers, I have, periodic- 
ally, furnished a report of our progress here. 
This article is another report to you. 

First, from the bottom of a grateful heart, I bless 
and thank you for your continued interest and aid. 
Without your help, there would be no good report to 
send you. Your donations and used clothing have 
made this Mission a glori- 
ous monument to God. May 
the glory of His Divine 
Face light your path for 
ever. 

In almost four years, 
wonders have been accom- 
plished here in the face oi 
overwhelming obstacles. 
You would have to live 
through these experiences 
to fully understand how 
overwhelming they were. I 
receive letters from young 
men who helped me finan- 
cially in the early days of 
the Mission and who have 
since been inducted into the 
armed services. They are 
in southern camps. They 
now know the struggle of 
the Church in the South. 
One recently wrote, 
“Father, I am enclosing an 
offering for your work. I 
know now what you are up 
against, and I fully compre- 
hend what you were writ- 
ing about in your articles 
in THE Lamp.” 

I often say to my assistant, Father Thomas Condon, 
S.A., “I never appreciated or really loved the Faith 
until I came here and had to suffer for it.” You never 
really love anything until you have to suffer for it. 
Perhaps, that is what helps a mother to brave shame 
and disgrace and walk the last mile with a wayward 
son. The Negroes here love their priest because they 
know that he has suffered for them. It took suffering 
on my part for them to win their confidence. Oncc 
they realized I had a deep sympathy for them and 
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The Trials of a Missionary 


By Reverend David Gannon, S.A. 





Interior and Altar of the Mission Church of Our 
Lady of the Atonement for the Colored at 
Kinston, North Carolina. 
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because I 


that I was being persecuted was their 
friend, they became my friends. 

Personally, I always feel that the lepers on Molokai 
had only a deep gratitude in their hearts for Father 
Damien until that memorable Sunday morning when at 
the beginning of his sermon he said, “We lepers.” 
Those words told them that he was now one of them, 
and then their deep gratitude became a burning love 
born of the sympathy they 
had for their friend and 
benefactor. Sympathy 
means “to suffer with.” 
Sympathy for someone else 
engenders love just as the 
sympathy of Dismas for 
Christ suffering upon the 
Cross, moved Divine Love 
to give its greatest gift— 
Sainthood. So, too, the 
Negro will give his loyalty 
and devotion to a priest 
who is willing to become a 
“social leper” in order to 
bring him the blessings of 
religion. 

To do priestly work 
among the Colored requires, 
it seems to me, a special 
vocation. Under conditions 
as they exist in the South 
today, with complete segre- 
gation of the races, a priest 
must be willing to cut him- 
self off from his own race, 
and become, as it were, a 
Negro himself. A white. 
priest to the non-Catholic 
Colored is just another 
white man, and he is under suspicion until he has 
gained their loyalty and devotion, which takes time and 
patience on the part of the priest. In the South, a 
priest working among Negroes must accept as his own 
the lot of the Negroes if he is to do his best work 
among them. He must live in their midst and not on 
any “color borderline.” He may preach on the value 
of the human soul and its equality with other souls in 
the eyes of God until the crack of doom, and they will 
still doubt his sincerity until he becomes the living 
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embodiment of his teaching among them. He cannot 
impress on them the dignity of the human personality 
if he refuses to accord them common courtesy. If for 
instance, he does not address them as Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss, or declines to shake a hand extended in friendli- 
ness. The Negro, regardless of how educated or cul- 
tured he is, is denied these common courtesies by the 
Southern whites. To them, he is not a Negro, but a 
“nigger.” This treat- 
ment keeps him em- 
bittered, and his heart 
filled with hatred for 
the white man who mis- 
treats him. Yet, these 
are minor hurts com- 
pared with those he re- 
ceives through injus- 
tices of segregation, 
discrimination, starva- 
tion wages, and all the 
other injustices which 
violate his rights to 
life, to liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness 
inherent in every soul 
created by God. 


Because I have dared 
become “all things to 
all men,” I have suf- 
fered keenly at the 
hands of bigoted and 
ignorant men. Re- 
cently, Kinston was 
seething with danger- 
ous rumors about me. 
Some of them were too 
ridiculous to record. 
Fundamentally, the 
trouble was started by 
the bigots who resented 
the new Catholic Church which was being erected. 
They had always resented, “that white man,” living 
among Negroes and, since I was from the North, I was 
supposed to be teaching the Negro doctrines the white 
man did not want him to know. I suppose in a way 
there was some truth to it for the bigots of the South 
do not want Catholicism taught to white or black, but 
they call it by the name of the old bugaboo “social 
equality.” The trouble started in the summer of 1942 
when the war was going bad for the Allies. Millions 
of men were being drafted, and in the South the 
Negroes were, because of tuberculosis and social 
diseases, being sent back in great numbers from the 
induction centers. Consequently, the Negro males wer2 
far out-numbering the white males who were left be- 
hind. This only increased the fear of the white 
population, who, even under ordinary circumstances, 





Father David, §.A., with a group of his mission converts. 
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fears the Negro. Added to this, a large Marine base 
and an Army camp were built near Kinston and the 
Colored, male and female, flocked to these centers lured 
by the higher wages. Many also went to the industrial 
centers of the North, again lured on by higher wages. 
Now up to this time a colored girl in services was 
paid, on the average, three dollars a week. A man 
doing hard work got ten or twelve dollars a week to 
support a large family. 
Suddenly, labor was 
hard to get, and colored 
girls who could get six- 
teen dollars a week at 
a minimum left the 
white homes. At that 
time, food began to be 
rationed as well as 
gasoline and tires. All 
these factors had the 


people irritable and 
resentful. Naturally, 
they looked for a 


scapegoat on whom 
they could vent their 
spleens. The real cul- 
prits who caused all the 
trouble were, of course, 
in Berlin, Rome and 
Tokio, but I dare saya 
lot of the people who 
started the trouble in 
Kinston never heard of 
these places. Anyway, 
why go so far away 
when there is someone 
whom they had a 
grudge against for a 
long time right at 
hand — “that white 
man.” He had broken 
all their traditions of 
segregation and hatred. Of course, he must be the one 
who had brought on all the hardships! And, so I was 
“it.” Rumors and charges went flying high and wide. 
Day after day, they became more diabolic. Many of 
the Colored were afraid to come near our place. Some 
of them came to warn me after they had been ques- 
tioned by the Whites. One day last summer, two 
well-meaning Negroes came surreptitiously to tell me 
that the house and church were to be bombed. They 
had just heard it from a white man. Phone calls told 
us to get out of town or else Here are some of 
the charges. I was supposed to have organized all 
Negro maids into a so-called “Eleanor Club.” Inc: 
dentally, Eleanor was Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of th 
President. She was friendly to the Negro, and some 
how she got linked up with a poor scapegoat like me. 


” 
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Roosevelt with a sign under it saying, “a white woman 
in every kitchen by Christmas.” I was also supposed 
to be a Nazi with plans to blow up the nearby Marine 
base. Further, I was supposed to have bought up all 
the ice-picks and distributed them among the Colored 
for the slaughter of the white people. When they 
could not be obtained in the shops because of the metal 
shortage, it was generally understood they were in my 
attic for the wholesale murder. There were innocent 
happenings which seemed to fan the flame of hatred. 
One day, a colored man, who was a mental case, came 
to the door and asked me to see the church. I did not 
have the key. It was Saturday afternoon, and the 
workmen had gone home. I told him that he should 
come back Monday to see the church. A half hour 
later, he rang the door-bell and said, “Father, I saw 
the church. I crawled through one of the windows.” 
He then went across to the housing project and took 
down the house numbers. In a few minutes, the police- 
car picked him up. Word spread through the city that 
a Jap spy was caught coming out of my house! 

When the Negro men were rejected in large numbers 
for the Army, word was spread around that I gave 
them some sort of drug so that they would not be 
taken in the Army. 

One night, we had a fairly large group for the Study 
Club. I was teaching religion. It was a warm night, 
and the windows were open. A white man passed in 
a car and saw the gathering. I suppose his guilty, 
evil mind wondered: “‘What is he thinking; what is he 
teaching?”” These incidents seemed to justify his 
suspicions. 

Following the advice of Bishop McGuinness, Bishop 
of Raleigh, I ignored all the rumors and the false 
charges. Some of the white Catholics pleaded with 
me to make a public statement in the press, denying 
them. They also wanted me to see the Mayor, the 
City Council, and the police to ask for police pro- 
tection. But I knew only too well that hatred can be 
denounced and attacked in such a manner as to incite 
still worse hatred. Then, of course, I always kept be- 
fore me The One Who was directing and blessing my 
work. Nineteen centuries before, the same charges 
were brought against Him. “We have found this man 
perverting our nation, and forbidding the payment of 
taxes to Caesar....” When He gave an answer to 
their false charges, He was struck with a mailed fist. 
It is best to remain silent before the mob. As a mob, 
they are ostensibly very brave, but taken individually, 
they show themselves for what they are, cowards who 
cringe before truth and courage. 

The Kinston Free Press printed the following edi- 
torial. It gave the lie to the trouble-makers, but it did 
Not succeed in silencing them. 


Wuat Rumors Can Do 


“An article in the current issue of the Reader’s 
Digest entitled: ‘Boston Makes War on Rumors,’ and 
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reprinted from the American Mercury was written by 
Elsie McCormick and designed to counteract a wide- 
spread wave of Axis propaganda through rumors. 
“In Boston a clinic was set up where rumors are 
chased down and almost always found to be based on 
anything but facts. Those who have directed this 
clinic have found rumors about convoys, the Jews, the 
Negroes and numerous other favorite topics to be 
based on falsehoods. In almost every case those who 
repeat the rumors cannot remember who told them, 
which in itself is evidence they are unfounded. 
“Kinston has been rife with rumors relative to the 
race issue for weeks. None can say whence they came. 
Authorities have made a desperate effort to trace them 
without success and they have come to believe they are 
perpetrated by the enemy and not by patriotic citizens. 


“The Axis scheme is to ‘divide and rule.’ They play 
on the old adage ‘where there is so much smoke, there 
is bound to be fire,’ and unsuspecting citizens repeat 
the rumors and they grow more ominous with each 
telling and re-telling. Only a few days ago there were 
some who believed a race riot here was a distinct pos- 
sibility. Authorities, acting on rumors, made great 
preparations to avoid trouble and religious leaders 
studied the matter, hoping to avert possible bloodshed. 

“The Free Press did a little investigating of its own 
and found none of the rumors could be traced to a 
definite source. Negro leaders were concerned be- 
cause whites apparently were magnifying idle rumors 
and vice-versa. A difference in religious views was 
found to be the crux of the whole series of rumors. 
None of the rumors could be justified. 

“We are at war. It is easy to allow the strain of 
uncertainty surrounding our loved ones to cause us to 
be jumpy and excitable. But the enemy knows this 
far better than we. Had England succumbed to rumors 
and their devastating effect on morale in September, 
1940, the war might have been over long ago. The 
Axis is persistent enough to assume it can still win on 
such a basis. The Free Press believes the average 
citizen is far too intelligent to be a sucker to such a 
fatal scheme. Let’s trace all rumors before we repeat 
them.” 

The Crucifixion of Christ in the Person of His 
Priests and His Church still continues. In some parts 
of the world it is outright violent, in others mild and 
insidious but well organized nevertheless. Sometimes, 
I think that to die before a firing squad for the Faith 
would be a “cinch,” compared with the slow martyrdom 
endured through bigotry, prejudice, and diabolical 
hatred. However, whatever we may suffer, God’s 
grace never fails. When I look back, I know that with- 
out that grace, I would have failed. Personally, I am 
not brave and I have always recoiled from pain and 
cruelty. Humanly speaking, I would have run away 
long ago were it not for the supernatural courage and 
grace which Almighty God gave to me in times when 
I most needed them. Besides these graces, we have 
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been blessed in many other ways. We now have forty- 
two converts to the faith. We also have a nice church 
and rectory. The Study Club for non-Catholics has 
brought us all our adult converts. We have a large 
catechism class for the children. Next to finances, they 
are our greatest problem. Many of them wish to be- 
come Catholics. Their parents, however, are staunch 
members of non-Catholic churches, and it is almost 
impossible to impress upon them the necessity of Sun- 
day Mass. The children are kept from church under 
the slightest pretext. Yet, these children are the hope 
of the Church here. The majority of adult Colored 
people prefer churches where they can shout and ap- 
plaud during a sermon. They believe that unless one 
shouts in church, “he ain’t got religion.” 

Here then are our problems—yours and mine as 
co-workers for God here. I need funds to carry on 
my work. The collection each Sunday is not enough 
to pay for Mass candles. I also need your old cloth- 
ing for our Mission rummage sale. The proceeds from 
this is a great help to us. We gladly clothe the desti- 
tute poor in your name. So for God’s sake send us 
the old clothing or household things you will never use. 

As soon as the war ends, I want to erect a small 
school and day nursery so that we can teach the chil- 
dren who flock to us. If we had the nursery now, we 
could do wonders. The Sisters would come, and our 
conversions would increase. I do not want to wait 
until the war ends to start the school fund. It should 
be started now. 

No doubt, you are patriotically buying government 
stamps and bonds. If you would send me a finished or 
unfinished book of stamps or perhaps a bond, I would 
put it toward our building fund. God, Who will never 
be outdone in generosity, will pay you back “‘pressed 
down and flowing over.” 

Since the outbreak of the war, I have found it in- 
creasingly more difficult to make ends meet because 
my people are so poor. I must therefore depend on 
outside sources for help to carry on my mission work 
for the Colored here in North Carolina. Will you not 
help me in this hard and difficult work for the souls 
of men? You share in two daily Masses and we ask 
God to reward your charity with the blessings you 
most need. My address is: 

Our Lady of the Atonement Mission, 

Kinston, North Carolina. 


HEROIC STRUGGLE OF THE FAITH 
(Continued from page 226) 
Apostolic. Under his guidance the two young men 
entered the Catholic Church. The companion, Jon 
Svensson, became a Jesuit and a great literary figure, 
Gunnar Ejinarsson, the Bishop’s father, helped to 
re-establish the Catholic Church in his native land. 

The history of Catholicity in Iceland records 
that from the year 1000 until 1500, the island expe. 
rienced the golden age of the Catholic religion as 
churches and schools, monasteries and convents dotted 
the land. But about 1550, Christian III, King of Den- 
mark and Norway, declared himself in favor of Luther- 
anism and immediately set to work to force it upon 
his Icelandic subjects. 

Countless Catholics were put to death for adherence 
to their faith and on November 7, 1550, Bishop Jon 
Arason, last Catholic prelate in the land, was beheaded. 

It was not until 1858 that an attempt was made to 
bring the Icelanders back into the fold of the Catho- 
lic Church. The attempt was made by a French priest, 
a Father Beaudoin, who spent 18 months there but 
was able to accomplish little. 

Nearly 40 years later, the Vicar Apostolic of Den- 
mark and Iceland sent two priests to labor on the 
island. They stayed from 1896 until 1901, but also 
were able to do little in re-establishing the Church. 
But in 1903, the Missionaries of the Company of Mary, 
known as the Montfort Fathers, to which community 
Bishop-elect Gunnarsson belongs, accepted Iceland as 
a mission. Two missionaries, Fathers Meulenberg 
and Servaes, went to the island and found only four 
Catholics out of a population of 100,000. They 
promptly began work. The church built years before 
by Father Beaudoin was repaired, the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Chambery were secured for hospital and 
school work, but despite their labors, conversions were 
few. 

In 1923, Cardinal Van Rossum visited the island and 
conferred upon Father Muelenberg the title of Prefect 
Apostolic and returned again in 1929 when he blessed 
the new Cathedral of Christ the King and officiated at 
the consecration of Bishop Meulenberg, a native of 
Belgium (who died a few months ago), the first Bishop 
of Iceland since 1550. Conversions in Iceland still 
are slow and today there are about 300 native Catholics 
on the island. 





WMCA—New York 
at 6:30 P. M. 


WIP—Philadelphia 
at 7:30 P. M. 





TUNE IN AND ENJOY THE SUNDAY RADIO PROGRAMS 
presented by the 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


“SAINT ANTHONY HOUR” on Stations WMEX, Boston at 4 P. M. and WHN, New York at 7:30 P. M. 
and the “AVE MARIA HOUR” over the following Stations: 


WWDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


WITH—Baltimore 
at 8:30 P. M. 


WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. 
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HERE were seven service- 
T men in the group that filed 

slowly out of the chapel at 
the Naval Base. Drawing apart, 
they studied one another with al- 
most a sense of awe. Finally one 
of the men chuckled. Surveying 
the rest of the group he ventured: 
“T don’t know about you fellows, 
but it took a war to make a Catho- 
lic out of me!” 

The rest laughed, not because it 
was funny, but because what he 
had said was true of their own 
conversions. Like thousands of 
other young men each had grown 
up with no special regard for re- 
ligion, no awareness of their spir- 
itual needs. Then, suddenly, 
plunged headlong into the haz- 
zards of military life, they came 
to know the emptiness that is the 
unfortunate heritage of men with- 
out God. Bewildered, somewhat 
stunned, perhaps frightened a lit- 
tle, they looked about them and 
came to realize that the fellows with 
an understanding of the value of 
prayer were able to adjust them- 
selves to war. 

In each case a question or two 
had been asked, or a folder picked 
from a rack of religious pamphlets. 
Then came a gradual awakening of 
interest that is the gift of Divine 
grace, and, for these seven fellows 
who had been baptized that eve- 
ning there was also the common 
bond of being “graduates” of the 
correspondence school of religion 
which is directed by Father Lester 
J. Fallon, of St. Louis. 

Pioneer in the Apostolate of the 
correspondence course in religion, 
Father Fallon, a Vincentian, is a 
native of Illinois. As a student in 
his teens at De Paul University, as 
a seminarian at the Vincentians’ 


Aun Instrument of Divine Grace 


By Paul Dearing 





Col. George J. Zentgraf of the Third 
Army Corps, one of the more than 500 
Chaplains who are enthusiastic over the 


possibilities of the 


project for Servicemen. 


religion - by - mail 


House of Studies at Perryville, Mo., 
and still later while completing his 
theological studies in Rome, Lester 
Fallon had contemplated some 
plans of his own for employing new 
ways of carrying the Word of God 
and the blessings of His Church to 
those outside the fold. Fascinated 
by the early efforts of the Catholic 
Evidence Guilds in the parks and 
on the street corners of New York 
City, Baltimore, Buffalo, Oklahoma 
City and elsewhere, it was not long 
after his ordination in 1927 that 
Father Fallon was able to convince 
his superiors of the vital need for 
motor mission work in the Midwest. 
He wanted to begin in the Ozarks, 
and other Missouri outlands where 
a Roman collar is as seldom seen 
as a Roman candle. 

Permission once obtained, Father 
Fallon took to the backwoods of 


Missouri as Paul did to Salonika. 
Starting out with a single, make- 
shift delivery truck in the sum- 
mer of 1936, his project by 1941 
encompassed the part-time efforts 
of 40 priests and the support of 
seven mobile units, fitted with 
everything from portable ‘“ques- 
tion-boxes”’ to pulpits that clamped 
on the rear bumpers. 

The open-air missionary work 
progressed and conversions were 
not unusual, but the priest became 
more and more aware of the need 
for some sort of “follow-up” for 
those among his street audiences 
who evinced a real interest in the 
Faith, yet did not want to gc to 
the local rectory (if there was 
one) for formal instruction. 

Would these persons welcotne a 
less public way of learning more 
about the Church? The street- 
preaching Vincentian believed 
they would, and subsequent events 

proved his supposition correct. At 
first, the idea of employing the 
mails for instruction did not seem 
original enough to be attractive or 
unusual enough to defeat inertia, 
but after some real headwork and 
fervent prayer the  true-or-false, 
yes-or-no type of test provided the 
necessary amount of intrigue to 
create and sustain interest from 
lesson to lesson. 

A new application of an old 
technique (St. Paul’s epistles set 
the precedent), the religious corre- 
spondence course, although little 
known, met the. need .of civilians 
interested in studying Catholic doc- 
trine in the privacy of their homes. 
Operating from headquarters at 
Kenrick Seminary in Webster 
Groves, Missouri, use of Uncle 
Sam’s ubiquitous mail service had 
the added advantage of reaching 
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out into rural areas seldom visited 
by an already over-worked clergy. 

Today’s correspondence courses 
for servicemen, one of Father Fai- 
lon’s dreams-come-true, is an off- 
shoot of the original plan. Still 
growing in popularity among mem- 
bers of the armed forces, it offers 
eloquent testimony of the fact that 
religion is no pale, anemic affair 
in today’s training camps. It is 
indubitable evidence that service- 
men are more vitally interested 
than ever in their own spiritual wel- 
fare, in their relation to God in 
general and in Catholic credentials 
in particular. 

“T use a simple system,” explains 
Father Fallon, “and I’m convinced 
its simplicity is the main reason it 
succeeds.” 

The increasing weight of the 
postman’s mailbag has set this 
Catholic Action project reeling for 
equilibrium. The flood of service- 
men’s mail that pours daily into 
twenty-two seminaries associated 
with Kenrick’s new Army and Navy 
Department, with headquarters at 
3930 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, 
comes from military and naval men 
of all ranks at home and abroad. 
Converts among men -in- uniform 
have numbered more than 1,100 in 
the last six months. 

In contrast to war workers who 
draw double-pay for “overtime,” 
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One Serviceman helps another with his quiz testsheet. 


more than 600 seminarians at in- 
struction centers from New York to 
California, Minnesota to Texas, are 
devoting long hours of their free 
time personally conducting soldiers, 
sailors and servicewomen through 
correspondence courses in Catholi- 
cism. 

Early in the war, General George 
C. Marshall, chief of staff, confi- 





Most studying is done in the soldier’s own tent, in his spare time 
evenings, or on his days off. 


dently declared: ‘There should be 
no fear that any young man will 
suffer spiritual loss during the 
period of his military service. On 
the contrary, we hope that the 
young soldier will return to his 
home with a keener understanding 
of the sacred ideals for which our 
churches stand.” The manner in 
which thousands of servicemen of 
all creeds and none snapped up the 
first opportunity that came their 
way to investigate Catholic teach- 
ing should definitely dismiss any 
serious misgivings as to the ulti- 
mate realization of General Mar- 
shall’s hope. 

For the correspondence course 
project, intended to serve God, 
Church and country, is probably the 
fastest-growing Catholic informa- 
tion movement in the Church today 
and the first of its kind anywhere. 
The courses offered answer a need. 
They are interesting, concise, con- 
venient, informal, eminently prac- 
tical, thoroughly educational, and 
available at no cost to servicemet 
and auxiliary forces. That they're 
easy-to-take in either small or larg? 
doses is attested by thousands of 
“graduates” so that now it appears 
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that an entirely new missionary 
field of activity has opened up. 

Despite efforts of both Church 
and military, there are training 
camps with no Catholic chaplain; 
other camps, with thousands of 
Catholics, have but a single priest 
to administer their spiritual needs. 
Thus, for both auxiliary as well as 
regularly assigned chaplains, Ken- 
tick’s correspondence course in the 
basic articles of Catholic faith has 
helped solve the chaplain’s prob- 
lem of handling large numbers of 
prospective converts, the majority 
of whom cannot attend the regular 
instruction classes. 

Usually, after satisfying a non- 
Catholic (or Catholic) serviceman 
on a point of doctrine or perhaps 
some misinterpreted Catholic prac- 
tice, the National Catholic Com- 
munity Service club director will 
see that the enquirer receives one 
of Kenrick’s ready-to-mail blanks 
for enrollment in a course in 
“Catholic Faith and Practice,” for 
as the folder informs: 

“Many Catholics feel they do not 
understand their Faith to their own 
satisfaction and are unable to ex- 
plain it to others as they should. 
Many non-Catholics are sincerely 
interested in the Catholic Faith and 
would like to investigate it on their 
own. This course has been de- 
signed with these needs in mind. 
It is based on . . . a book which 
covers the essentials of the creed, 
commandments and sacraments in 
a popular, conversational style.” 

Other courses listed on the folder, 
but available to Catholics, include 
“The Treasures of the Mass,” de- 
signed to increase the serviceman’s 
knowledge and appreciation of what 
goes on at the altar, to help him 
participate in the Mass more intel- 
ligently and devoutly, and ‘“Mar- 
tiage and Parenthood,” for those 
contemplating matrimony. 

Upon enrollment, the correspond- 
ent receives a textbook, “Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson,” also four 
test sheets with 100 questions per 
test and a supply of envelopes. 
Little actual writing is required, but 
the text must be read with care. 
The student checks sixty state- 
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Theology students at work correcting quiz sheets at one of the Seminaries. 


ments as being either true or false; 
underlines one out of four words 
suggested as correct answers to 
twenty sentences, and supplies the 
missing word in an_ additional 
twenty statements. If anything in 
the quiz sheet really stumps him, 
he simply jots down a question or 
explains his difficulty in a space 
provided. 

The seminarian assigned to cor- 
rect a particular student’s work 
personally “conducts” him through 
the entire course, analyzing errors, 
answering questions, ironing out 
difficulties, confuting objections. In 
addition, he writes a personal letter 
to accompany each corrected quiz 
test returned; here he lends encour- 
agement if necessary and endeavors 
to make the course as pleasant and 
engaging as possible for the stu- 
dent. Servicemen understand their 
correspondence with the  semi- 
narians is strictly confidential. 

Each associated seminary has its 
own faculty advisor to approve 
these letters as well as the selec- 
tion of pamphlets explaining special 
subject matter, such as Purgatory, 
which are sent out when a student’s 
difficulties indicate the additional 
information may give him a better 
grip on a particular doctrine. The 
average student receives four to six 
pamphlets during the basic course. 

Col. George J. Zentgraf, chaplain 
of the Third Army Corps, has long 
been an enthusiastic rooter for 
Father Fallon’s Apostolate and has 


repeatedly counseled chaplains 
under him not to neglect this effec- 
tive and time-saving plan. 

“Students frequently take their 
quiz sheets to Catholic servicemen 
for help,” said Col. Zentgraf in an 
interview, adding: 

“Many times I have come upon 
groups of soldiers, Catholics and 
non-Catholics, in serious discussion, 
all interested in seeing that the 
fellow who came to them for help 
with his quiz sheet got the right 
steer. Obviously, such discussion 
serves to renew and increase the 
faith of all Catholics participating.” 

Father Zentgraf retains fone 
memories of one soldier in particu- 
lar, a lad from Mississippi named 
Jim. He was tall, well built, clean- 
cut and with educational advantages 
that come to the comparatively few. 
Saluting the Colonel one day Jim 
ventured: 

“May I speak to you, Sir? I’m 
not a Catholic.” 

“But, of course,” replied the 
priest proffering a cigarette. 

Formalities over, they chatted on 
the mess hall steps where, in a very 
few minutes, the chaplain learned 
Jim had taken a personal problem 
to headquarters where he was told 
to “tell it to the chaplain’—the 
customary Army brush-off. 

Jim had not the slightest interest 
in religion, which was not remark- 
able in view of his strictly chemico- 
biological philosophy. As a result, 
he had no clear notion of the pur- 
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pose of life, much less his own 
existence. The chaplain readily 
discovered Jim’s problem basically 
was one of having no spiritual oer 
stabilizing element in his life, 
nothing he might cling to while 
under physical or emotional stress. 
As Father Zentgraf tells it: 

“Our first meeting having passed 
in becoming acquainted, Jim wanted 
to know when we might chat again. 
I saw him several times after that. 
Finally a latent interest in the rela- 
tion between himself and _ his 
Creator was awakened and it was 
not long before he started to pray, 
in his own way, to Almighty God. 
Then suddenly he was ‘alerted.’ 

“T had just time enough to send 
his name in to Kenrick. Jim ap- 
peared to take a keen interest in 
the correspondence course idea. He 
was anxious to get his materials and 
I pray that by now he may have 
finished the course and been bap- 
tized a Christian if not a Catholic. 
It has been impossible, of course, 
to follow up each case under the 
circumstances,” the chaplain ex- 
plained. 

Among the 1,200 students now 
enrolled are servicemen in all 48 
States, Alaska, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, England, Northern Ireland, 
North Africa, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Recent enrollments include 
Nazi war prisoners in Canada and 


interned Japanese in Colorado. 

Yet this is a story that statistics 
alone cannot tell. No one who has 
come to know what this “new” apos- 
tolate is doing for thousands of 
men-in-uniform can deny that it is 
meeting a real need; for non-Catho- 
lics, the basic course in religion; for 
Catholics, the special courses on the 
Mass and marriage, each complete 
with additional, advanced instruc- 
tion available on request. 

“Only God knows how much 
good has been accomplished 
through these correspondence 
courses in religion,” wrote Bishop 
John F. O’Hara, U. S. Military 
Delegate, to Father Fallon. Simi- 
lar encouragement came recently 
from Brigadier General William R. 
Arnold, Army Chief of Chaplains. 

Through Father Fallon’s new 
Army and Navy Department thou- 
sands of men and women in vir- 
tually every military camp, naval 
station and training center in the 
country, its possessions, off-shore 
bases and military outposts are re- 
ceiving instructions by mail. In a 
single camp more than 800 soldiers 
enrolled in the home study courses 
in twenty days, their “home” in 
many cases being the lounge of the 
nearby National Catholic Com- 
munity Service Club. 

Despite generous financial assist- 
ance from the Daughters of Isa- 


bella, the sombre truth is that there 
is a constant struggle to meet the 
cost of materials, to supply all the 
soldiers, sailors and marines anx- 
ious to learn about the Catholic 
faith by mail. The number of en- 
rolled students now leaps along at 
a rate of 50 to 60 per day. 

Future possibilities for use of the 
mails in bringing the Faith to thou- 
sands unaffiliated with any Chris- 
tian church are almost unlimited, 
Of more than 8,000 servicemen en- 
rolled in the last 18 months close 
to 5,000 are known to have com- 
pleted the basic course. About 56 
per cent are known converts; 25 per- 
cent are Catholics with a firmer 
grip on the tenets of their faith, 
and the rest are largely non-Catho- 
lics who now understand enough 
Catholic doctrine to enable them to 
spot popular misrepresentations of 
Catholic teaching when they see or 
hear them. 

Sculptured in white marble high 
above the west entrance of the 
block-square Post Office Building in 
Washington, Gothic lettering pez- 
sonifies the United States mail as: 
“Messenger of sympathy and love. 
Servant of parted friends. Consoler 


of the lonely. Bond of the scat- 
tered family. Enlarger of the 
common life.” To which could 


now be added, since it is equally 
true: Instrument of Divine Grace. 





Visitors 


of the Atonement at Graymoor. 


Welcome at Graymoor 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement extend to you a cordial invitation to visit the Mount 
From the summit of the Mount, one may see on every side 
incomparable views which delight the eye and move the mind to dwell on the forces of nature 
which God set in motion in the creation of this beautiful spot. 


Within fifty miles of the hurry, strain and noise of the great city of New York, Graymoor 
offers an ideal setting in which to regain, for a time at least, a serenity of spirit in the calm and 
peace of its religious atmosphere, and at the same time it provides a welcome change of scene 
and air which serves as a tonic for physical well-being. 


The trip may be made by train leaving for Peekskill from the Grand Central Station in New 
York every Sunday morning at 9:20 or from the 125th Street Station at 9:30 A. M. 

Visitors coming by private conveyance from points north or south should follow Route 9. 
Graymoor is five miles north of Peekskill. 

Holy Mass for Pilgrims at Graymoor on Sundays is offered at 11:30 A. M. 
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las given space to reports of meetings or an- 

nouncements of the doings of “post war planners” 
and what they hope to do to ameliorate the evils which 
have afflicted the social and industrial life of the 
nation. A more substantial approach to the solution 
of these problems was made in Manchester, England, 
in June, when a large number of representative Catho- 
lic laymen attended a meeting called by a group of 
local industrial leaders and professional men _ to 
launch a ‘Manchester Movement” declaring that the 
fundamental principles of Christianity should be 
acknowledged afresh by the nation. 

The meeting hall, accommodating more than 1000 
persons was completely filled and hundreds more, 
unable to gain admittance, assembled outside to hear 
the addresses. Sir Frederick West presided. Among 
those present were Rt. Rev. Dr. Marshall, Bishop of 
Salford, Mr. John Coatman, North Regional Director 
of the British Broadcasting Co., Mr. G. J. Gibson, trade 
union official and an ex-president of the Trade Union 
Congress, and Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of the 
Cotton Board. 

Speaking at the meeting, the Hon. John G. Winant, 
United States Ambassador to England pointed out that 
in the last century, economic thinking “was based 
largely on an assumption that if every man followed 
his self-interest the sum total of all activity would 
add up to the benefit of the common good. 

“It was like an echo of the voice of Cain in a 
materialistic society answering back: ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’ 

“Tt dominated the business world; it crept into the 
common law and was enacted into statute law. It af- 
fected usage and procedure. It became a part of the 
accepted ethic and influenced the relationships of men 
and society and the intercourse of nations. It ran con- 
trary to the guiding idea that social justice and world 
peace are inseparable. 

“Nobody who thinks at all can fail to realize that all 
is not right with a world in which the most serious 
economic depression of modern times and the two 
most destructive wars of all time have fallen within 
the life of a single generation. Surely, we may ask 
whither we are tending and ask God to direct our way.” 

Mr. Coatman said: “As the result of a good deal oi 
experience of life in different parts of the world it is 
the conviction of those responsible for this meeting 
that there is no hope for the world and humanity unless 
the peoples of those nations which, for the present 
at any rate, most powerfully control the destinies of 
the world, guide their lives, shape their thoughts, and 
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direct their activities, personal and public, by the true 
principles of their religion— the Christian religion.” 


* * * & 
Miss Mary C. Duffy, of South Orange, N. J., was re- 
elected Supreme Regent of the Catholic Daughters of 
America at the final session of the three-day conven- 
tion last month at Cleveland. 

Other officers re-elected were: Miss Frances Maher, 
of Cane, Pa., Vice-Supreme Regent; Miss Katherinc 
Rosney, of New York, Secretary; Mrs. John Ballard, of 
East Milton, Mass., Treasurer, and Mrs. Leonora Z. 
Meder, of Chicago, Counselor. 

Two new Directors elected to the national board 
were Mrs. Thomas Boyle, of Centralia, IIl., and Miss 
Mary H. Murphy, of Euclid, Ohio. Re-elected mem- 
bers include Miss Mary E. McKeough, of Rutland, Vt.; 
Miss Veronica O’Connor, of Omaha; Mrs. Henry 
Broussard, of New Orleans, and Mrs. A. J. Leblanc, 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

* * co 

In a proclamation issued by Mayor Robert Maestri 
of New Orleans, he requested that all church bells in 
the city be rung at noon each day to call the populace 
to prayer. 

“The power and wisdom of man,” the Mayor de- 
clared, “are insufficient to meet the present needs, 
therefore all are asked to pray for Divine guidance 
upon all those in the service of our country, upon the 
President of the United States, his counsellors and all 
leaders of Church and State and for a just and durable 
peace.” 

* * * cs 

The death in Rome a few weeks ago of Most Rev. 
Count Edward O’Rourke at the age of sixty-six years, 
brought to an end the history of a notable family. He 
was a descendant of the first Christian king of Con- 
naught, Ireland. 

Members of his family were forced to flee Ireland 
after the Battle of the Boyne and went to France. 
Subsequently some members of the royal Irish family 
went to Russia, where their titles were recognized by 
the Czars and some became officers in the Russian 
Imperial Army. 

Bishop O’Rourke was born in Basin, near Minsk, 
Poland. He was named Bishop of Riga in 1918 and 
served there until 1926, when the Holy See erected the 
new Diocese of Danzig to harmonize with territorial 
adjustments made after World War I. He was named 
the first Bishop of the tiny Free State, which included 
the territory generally known as the ‘“‘Polish Corridor.” 
Beloved by Germans and Poles alike, who con- 
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stituted the bulk of the Catholic population in the Dan- 
zig Free State, Bishop Count O’Rourke continued to 
rule over the diocese until 1938, when he retired to 
Rome and spent his last years as Titular Bishop of 
Sofene. 

* * * * 

The propaganda to stir up world ill-feeling against 
Eire because her leaders have steadfastly refused to 
let their country be drawn into the vortex of the war, 
continues apace here in the United States as well as 
in England. The latest diatribe to find prominent 
space in American papers was uttered by Herbert 
Morrison, Home Secretary for the British government 
on his return from a trip to Ulster. According to Mor- 
rison, Eire’s role ‘does not stand up too well in the 
history of nations.” He declared: 

“We shall not forget, we cannot forget, that Eire, a 
country which has fought many a battle for what it 
conceived to be the cause of liberty, should have stood 
aside neutral, indifferent to this, one of the most 
fateful struggles in the history of mankind.” 

Rev. Father Gannon, the scholarly and distinguished 
president of Fordham University, who returned from 
England but a few weeks ago, reported that a majority 
of the English people understood Ireland’s stand of 
official neutrality. Eire’s population is less than 
3,000,000. About 200,000 of its citizens are fighting 
on the side of the Allies, as volunteers, most of them 
in the English Army. Hostile opinion, said Father 
Gannon, says that de Valera put his money on the 
wrong horse and will have to pay for it. “‘Still, it is 
surprising,” he continued, “how many well-informed 
Englishmen realize that de Valera had no other course 
open. A member of the British Cabinet told me that 
Ireland is actually doing more by neutrality than it 
possibly could by active participation. 

“Tt would be a pity if, when the peace council selects 
its leader, it does not avail itself of the services of 
Prime Minister de Valera, who was the strongest and 
most intelligent figure in the old League of Nations.” 


* * Ba 


This year marks the 75th anniversary of the death 
of one of America’s greatest missionaries to the Indians 
and the first Bishop of Marquette, the Right Reverend 
Frederic Baraga. Slovenian by birth, he came to this 
country as a young priest and began his apostolic 
labors among the Chippewas and Ottawas of Upper 
Michigan which terminated only with his death thirty- 
seven years later. He is buried in the crypt of Saint 
Peter’s Cathedral, Marquette, Michigan, where his re- 
mains are held in great veneration. 

The cause of his beatification has been begun and 
is making steady progress. In 1931 the Slovenes of 
this country as well as those of his native land, 
Slovenia, petitioned the Prince-Bishop of Laibach, 
Bishop Rozman, to initiate the process in his diocese, 
where the saintly missionary was born. In this coun- 
try it is being promoted by the “Baraga Association” 
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whose headquarters are located at Lemont, IIl., the 
provincial house of the Slovene Friars Minor in this 
country. The Rev. Ethelbert Harrington, O.F.M., of 
Calumet, Michigan, is vice-postulator for the cause. 

The present Bishop of Marquette, His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Francis J. Magner, has given his 
whole-hearted support to this movement and has urged 
all Catholics, not only Slovenes, to pray for Bishop 
Baraga’s beatification. This year, on the anniversary 
of Baraga’s birth, June 29th, Bishop Magner led a great 
concourse of the priests of his diocese and a large 
number of the Slovenian priests of this country on a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of the first Bishop of Marquette, 
there beseeching Almighty God to grant the honors 
of the Altar to His servant, if it is His holy will. 
Services commemorating the holy Bishop’s death were 
also held at the various other scenes of Baraga’s labors, 
particularly at L’Anse, Michigan, where June 29th was 
commemorated as the 100th anniversary of Baraga’s 
arrival there. 

ao ao * * 

In a sermon at the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York, on August Ist, 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard Hodgson, Regius Professor of 
Moral Theology at Oxford University, England, de- 
clared it to be the duty of every church member to try 
to find ways of effecting closer cooperation and under- 
standing among all the Christian sects. 

“For 400 years after the Reformation,” declared Dr. 
Hodgson, “the various denominations took no interest 
in each other but the past fifty years have brought us 
ever closer. I believe historians of the future will 
regard the Church Unity Movement as the most impor- 
tant aspect of present-day church history.” 


* * * * 


The return to New York on August Ist of His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Archbishop Spellman, set at rest the 
absurd rumors and speculations which have been rife 
since he left on his tour as Military Vicar to the armed 
forces of the United States stationed in Europe. Of 
the Archbishop’s trip the New York Times says in part: 

“For six months Archbishop Spellman has been 
away, ministering to a more spacious diocese. As 
military vicar to the armed forces he has been a mes- 
senger of patriotism and piety to hundreds of thov- 
sands. .. . He has talked with soldiers and sailors, 
generals and statesmen. 

“His journey has been memorable. We hope he has 
enjoyed it in spite of the sadness which a nearer view 
of war must bring to a man of good-will, a searcher for 
peace in the long tragedy of history. He has won 
general regard here not only as a churchman but as a 
man and a citizen by his large humanity, his friendli- 
ness and his gift of attracting friends.” 


* * 


The Holy See has appointed the Rev. James P. 
Davis, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Bisbee, Arizona, 
as Bishop of San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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OR some people the worlds of 
F prayer and politics stand in 

direct opposition; there can be 
no question of passing from one 
world to the other; prayer means a 
flight from activity, and if it at- 
tempts to pass over into the world 
of activity it destroys itself. Now 
this is the typical Eastern view of 
prayer; it is not the Christian view. 
Indeed in Christian eyes it is the 
great mistake of the East, just as a 
zest for action without prayer is 
the mistake of the West. The 
Christian ideal is neither action 
without prayer nor prayer without 
action, but prayer overflowing into 
action. And the reason why is not 
difficult to see. Let me put it in 
three points. First, the Christian 
holds that the world about him is a 
world of real things and real 
persons, made by God and loved by 
God, but fallen upon evil days. 
Secondly, he believes that God so 
loved the world that He took upon 
Himself our humanity to heal it, so 
that all men should be won back to 
sanity and peace in Him. And 
thirdly, the prayerful Christian not 
only knows about God, he knows 
God: he has the knowledge that 
begets love and is begotten by love; 
and because love means union of 
will—we want to do the will of 
those we love—he is driven to work 
for the fulfillment of God’s desire, 
he cannot but try to help and serve 
the world; and the more he is filled 
with God, the more he will love the 
world and spend himself serving it. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


We may be tempted to run away 
from a world that is blind and 
insane; but if we do, we may be 
tunning away from our duty. Our 
zest for doing is diseased because 
it is not founded on vision; yet 


——hy Reverend Gerald Vann, O./. 





Editor’s Note: 


This article was originally pre- 
pared for and broadcast over the 
British Radio by Father Gerald 
Vann, the brilliant English Do- 
minican preacher and writer. Our 
readers will no doubt find it of 
particular interest because it sets 
forth the Christian ideal which 
should permeate and govern in the 
field of politics — a field which 
too often, alas, 
Catholic people have cultivated in 
a manner that has brought dis- 


many of our 


credit to themselves and to the 
Faith they profess. 

As Father Vann points out, the 
Christian ideal is “neither action 
without prayer nor prayer without 
action, but 
flowing into action.” 


rather prayer over- 











something of greatness still clings 
to it, for there still clings to it 
something of love. But if you 
separate one law from another law 
on which it depends, the first will 
go awry. We have tried to separate 
the love of man from the love of 
God; and so the love of man goes 
weak or sour in us, and becomes 
an ineffective sentiment or simply 
the love of self. 

The Christian men of prayer tell 
us that the first thing is to find God 
and to cleave to Him; but they tell 
us, too, that when we find Him we 
shall find a boundless power and 
energy, the power and the energy 
of God Himself. That is why these 
men of prayer are usually some- 
thing more than hard-headed reai- 
ists: they are severely practical 
people. They found hospitals and 


schools, and run them with homely 
efficiency; they sweep away social 
abuses; they carry out vast schemes 
of social reform. And there is one 








thing especially in which they dif- 
fer from those _ uncomfortable 
people who are reformers without 
being men of prayer; not only is 
there nothing about these men of 
prayer of the coldness and con- 
descension which make social 
service an insult, but much more 
than that, they change not merely 
the outward shape of things but the 
inward lives and hearts of men and 
women as well. Elizabeth Fry did 
not only reform the prison system; 
she restored hope and joy and love 
to the brutalized people in the 
prisons. That is why we need the 
men of prayer. We need them be- 
cause they can show us what is 
true; but we need them, too, be- 
cause they can win us over to what 
is good. It is worth noting that a 
taste for discussing life and death 
problems as though they had no 
bearing on our own lives is one of 
the signs that a society is dying. 
Another sign is the pursuit of action 
without vision. We have no time 
to lose if we work for the recovery 
of the West. It may be that envy 
and jealousy and vanity and sus- 
picion, individual or national, break 
up what might have been a united 
effort and reduce the rising building 
to a heap of rubble. The men of 
prayer shed these ugly things; their 
whole desire is to be instruments 
not for their own purposes, but for 
God’s; and so they go gently and 
firmly on, unworried about what the 
result may be, leaving that to God— 
and the work gets done. Or it may 
be that we give up and abandon the 
struggle, in cynical despair of ever 
storming the citadels of entrenched 
privilege—and indeed that is a task 
which demands a divine persistence. 
But the men of prayer have a faith 
and a perseverance which have been 
known to move even these human 
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mountains. Again, it may be simply 
that sloth and self-interest make us 
deaf to the cry of the world. When 
Leo XIII drew up what is called 


in English the Workers’ 
Charter, denouncing the 
social evils of the times 
and sketching the outline 
of a just order, his call 
for action produced little 
effect even among those 
who acknowledged his au- 
thority. In a society of 
prayerful Christians, to 
tolerate such evils would 
be just unthinkable. 

The truth is, we always 
tend to take on the tem- 
per of mind of the world 
we live in. Sloth and 
selfishness are part of our 
human nature as we know 
it; but, since the days 
when Europe began to re- 
ject the Christian faith, 
people have tended more 
and more to assume that 
selfishness is the right 
and proper thing for the 
individual. We have for- 
gotten more and more 
that we are a family; 
only a major crisis can 
avail to remind us of it. A 
man-centered world very 
quickly becomes a self- 
centered world; but if we 
decide that this is as it 
should be, then we are 
doomed indeed. And 
Christians may uncon- 
sciously absorb this tem- 
per of mind; we may so 
easily enact a sort of 
spiritual version of it, 
seeking to obey God out- 
wardly indeed, but in a 
wholly self-centered and 
self-interested way, em- 
barking on a career of 
spiritual money-making, 
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Christ; but the most terrible thing 
in the world is to betray Christ with 
a kiss. 

Now if it is true that prayer, so 








An Open Letter loa Catholic 
P. olitician 


(Abbreviated from the original written by 
Father Daniel Lord, S.J., and first published 
in “The Queen’s Work,” November, 1938.) 


“Dear Sir: Forgive us for not addressing you by 
name. We have a number of reasons for not using 
your name, chief among which is the fact that you have 
too many names. You see, we are fully convinced that 

ere are too, too many of you. 

“Yov’re really quite powerful in your city. You are 
generally known as the Boss; you give orders and things 
get done. You’ve large piles of money—suspiciously 
large piles of it—and through your office flows a con- 
stant stream of people who ask you for favors which 
you either benignly grant or tactfully refuse. 

“You are a ‘devout’ Catholic, and your contributions 
to your parish and to Catholic charities in general are 
both notable and widely noted. You speak at Com- 
munion breakfasts. 

“Yet the other night, when a group of Catholics were 
talking and your name was mentioned, someone made 
this statement: ‘We'll probably see a persecution of 
Catholics in this country within the next few years, and 
one of the prime causes of that persecution is ? 
and he mentioned your name. 

“He pointed out that somehow the public insisted on 
confusing your religion with your politics. And he 
frankly thought that your peculiar kind of political 
conduct was making honest non-Catholics hate Catholics. 

“Surely you have noticed that a number of Catholic 
politicians have in recent years been hauled before the 
courts or before the bar of public opinion. We’ve seen 
the big political party in one metropolitan city, headed 
by a Catholic, thrown out of power after a public inquiry 
uncovered a veritable plethora of corruption. During 
his two terms in office a well-known Knight of Saint 
Gregory amassed close to a half million dollars in spite 
of the fact that his salary was only approximately $8,000 
a year. Another Catholic official, a Mayor, entered the 
millionaire class and embarrassed us Catholics by boom- 
ing himself as a champion in the fight on Communism. 
Another prominent Catholic is found to be the boss 
friend of the city’s most notorious racketeers and touts 
and the pal of a notorious white-slave dealer and of a 
murderer or two. 

“Certainly these men are not typical of the Catholic 
men in political life. But it is a shame and a disgrace 
that even one Catholic should use the instruments of 
democracy to betray democracy.” 














as far from being the denial of action, 
urges us to action, is the same true 


there would still be a possible 
alternative: there would still be the 
possibility of a political system 
built on the ideas of right and 


wrong, and obedience to 
the voice of religion. That 
was, indeed, the ideal 
painted for us many cen- 
turies ago by one of the 
greatest of the Greeks: 
the ideal of the king who 
should have both wisdom 
and power. Being wise 
he should know the true 
and the good: and being 
king he should be able to 
shape the life of society 
accordingly. If what I 
have said of prayer and 
action in general is true, 
then there is no reason 
why the man of prayer 
should not enter a politi- 
cal world that obeys relig- 
ious truth; there is no 
reason either why he 
should not seek to influ- 
ence a world of power 
politics from outside it, to 
combat it and if possible 
to transform it. Whether 
he may ever enter the 
world of power politics it- 
self and play his part in 
it, with the idea of trans- 
forming it from within, is 
hard to answer: it de- 
pends so much on the 
individual and on the de- 
gree to which evil is 
entrenched. But there are 
two lines of thought 
which may help us to de- 
cide such questions. On 
the one hand, the prayer- 
ful Christian relies on 
God’s power, not his own; 
love is his motive, and 
love knows no fear; he is 
in the world to serve the 


world, and you do not serve the 


St. John says, closing the bowels 
of our compassion to our brethren. 
If we do, then we deny our faith in 
the very act of righteously affirm- 
ing it; for God is love, and only he 
who abides in love abides in God. 
It is a terrible thing to betray 


of prayer and politics? Politics can 
be a sordid and inhuman business. 
But politics are not necessarily 
power politics; statesmen have not 
always acted on the principle that 
might is right; and even if they had, 


world by running away from it. On 
the other hand, we do not serve God 
but rather betray Him, if we at- 
tempt to achieve His purpose by 
the use of evil means. 


Democracy, we know, lays a 


heavy burden on the shoulders of 
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the individual. For if we translate 
the Greek ideal of the king who i» 
both seer and ruler into democratic 
terms, it means that all must be 
wise since all have power. The 
Christian who believes that Christ 
is with His Church until the end, 
believes that in the Church he can 
find truth; but this fact does not 
mean that we are forbidden to think 
for ourselves, it means that we are 
commanded to do so: it is our duty 
to try to discover how this truth is 
to be applied to our own particular 
circumstances. That is why political 
changes will be of little avail unless 
many people set out to change 
themselves, by the method of the 
men of prayer. If that is not done, 
we are as the blind leading the 
blind. Pius XI. once said he thanked 
God he had been born in these days, 
since in these days it was impos- 
sible to be mediocre. We cannot 
just sit back and watch; by the very 
fact of how we live, we help either 
to save or to destroy. The men of 
prayer are the ones who help to 
save. If we fail to be like them, 
or at least to be taught and 
energized by them, then it looks as 
though we must count ourselves 
among the destroyers. 

What are the main lines of recon- 
struction as they appear to Chris- 
tian men of prayer? And what do 
they mean to us as individuals? The 
point I have already made is this: 
that we need to be men of prayer: 
first, in order to have the strength 
and tenacity to put our thought into 
effect. We might say that there are 
two main lines, two principles on 
which the whole structure of social 
order must be based. First: it is 
the human person that is of supreme 
value on earth, because the human 
person alone has a divine destiny. 
And every man and woman has this 
destiny, so that in this respect all 
are equally important. There are no 
class distinctions in the Kingdom of 
God. Secondly, the human person 
is made perfect through love of 
God, and therefore through service 
of the human family. So, as one 
great man of prayer has put it, all 
our life should be work, and all our 
work should be work for others. 
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RIGHTS AND DuTIES 


Now at first sight these two 
things may seem contradictory. Ac- 
cording to the first, society is for 
the individual; according to the 
second, the individual is for society. 
And if you think of the two things 
as separate, they are contradictory. 
We have seen a social order based 
simply on the principle that society 
is for man: and it is simply ordered 
selfishness. We have seen a social 
order based simply on the principie 
that man is for society, for the 
state: and that is ordered tyranny. 
But if you put the two things to- 
gether you get neither selfishness 
nor tyranny: you get a family. The 
happy family is one in which every- 
thing is so arranged that the chil- 
dren may become good, wis2, 
mature men and women. But they 
will only become such if, all the 
time, they work for one another, 
help one another, love and rever- 
ence one another—in a word, serve 


the family. ‘Let charity make thee 
a slave,” said Augustine, “since 
truth has made thee free.” We be- 


come fully men through loving serv- 
ice. It is the same when we think 
of men and women in the national 
family; or of nations in the human 
family. If we think only of the 
rights of men or nations we get self- 
ishness, and therefore chaos; if we 
think only of duties, we get tyranny. 
If we put them together we get full- 
ness of life in the unity and peace 
of the family. 

Look first of all at the rights. 
There are some things which belong 
to man by the very fact that he is 
a human being. Every man has a 
right to live; and a social order 
which reduces some of its mem- 
bers to starvation is an unjust social 
order. He has a right to think his 
own thoughts, to obey his con- 
science, to worship God; otherwise 
he would be living not a human but 
a sub-human life. He has a right 
to marry and found a family, be- 
cause this again is part of human 
life as such; and a social order in 
which people find that through no 
fault of theirs they just have not 
enough money to marry or have 
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children is an unjust social order. 
He has a right to nrovide for the 
future and his famii,’> ‘uture; for 
he cannot live a dignified human 
life, free, stable, assured, if he lives 
in constant insecurity. He has a 
right, too, to the dignity and hap- 
piness of creative and responsible 
work; it has been wisely said that 
“an artist is not a special kind of 
man, but every man a special kind 
of artist”; if we are prevented from 
devoting our lives to some form of 
making we are not living a full 
human life, and a social order which 
sO prevents us is an unjust social 
order. Now we could sum up all 
these rights by saying that every 
man has a right to make his own 
life; to be a complete person; and 
the reason is, he is destined to love 
God, and only a complete person, 
free and responsible, can love God 
without hindrance. The whole pur- 
pose of a social order, then is to 
preserve and foster a man’s enjoy- 
ment of these rights, to help him 
to make his own life for God. 


DANGER OF LoosE TALKING 


But every right implies a corre- 
sponding duty. The rights we claim 
from others we must acknowledge 
in others: the help we claim from 
others we must give to others. We 
must serve the common good; and 
be ready if need be to sacrifice our 
own interests for it. And as the 
needs of society grow greater, even 
perhaps to the point of having to 
meet a threat to its very existence. 
so its claims upon us will be the 
greater, even perhaps to the point 
of asking us to sacrifice our very 
lives. Yet even then, when the prin- 
ciple of man-for-society is at fullest 
stretch, the principle of society-for- 
man is at fullest stretch too; we be- 
come fully men through loving serv- 
ice; and to lay down one’s life for 
one’s friends is a perfect work. 

Now we cannot examine here the 
sort of detailed programme which, 
in our circumstances, might best 
fulfil the Christian ideal. But there 
is one immediate application of the 
idea of community which it may be 
well to note. A great deal of harm 
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can be done by talking loosely of 
the Church condemning communism 
and upholding private property, 
without explaining exactly what is 
meant. In the first place, the 
Church does not condemn com- 
munism: on the contrary, it regards 
one type of communism—the volun- 
tary communism of monks and 
nuns—as a counsel of perfection. 
Secondly, the Church does condemn 
the evils of marxist communism, as 
it does those of Nazism; but it does 
not thereby ally itself with the evils 
of capitalism. On the contrary, 
those evils have stood condemned 
by the Church for a very long time. 
And one of those evils is a quite 
un-Christian idea of private 
property. 


OwNERSHIP DEFINED 


The Church upholds the right to 
ownership; yes; but not as the term 
is nowadays understood. No one is 
absolute owner of anything, except 
God. We are only stewards. Leg- 
ally, a man may do what he chooses 
with his own; but not morally. He 
may not use his property against the 
common good; he may not waste it; 
he may not use it to injure his 
neighbor; he must use it to help 
his neighbor when his neighbor is 
in need. The miserly and irre- 
sponsible ideas we tend to fall into 
about property, these are the direct 
opposite of the teaching of the 
Church. Remember the Christian 
attitude towards material things we 
have spoken of; you will find that 
Christian spirit applied to property, 
not in those who stand by their 
rights and hold to what is theirs 
while the rest of the world may 
starve, but most perfectly in those 
early Christians who held all things 
in common, in St. Paul who speaks 
of having nothing and possessing 
all things, in St. Francis who took 
the lady Poverty for his bride, and 
in his friend St. Dominic, who on 
his deathbed left his followers the 
striking phrase, ‘Possess poverty.” 

The Church upholds the right to 
private property, yes; but again, 
not as the term is nowadays under- 
steod. It affirms that every man has 
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a right to security from penury or 
want; a right to possess enough to 
enable him to live a dignified human 
life. But nowadays—and it is 
a striking criticism of our society— 
nowadays the term “man of 
property” means, not what all men 
are by their common right as men, 
but what a few men are by particu- 
lar privilege. Nowadays the word 
“property” suggests to us, not the 
poor man’s cottage or plot of land 
so much as the rich man’s rents and 
dividends. And here the Church 
speaks very differently. It speaks 
not of rights so much as of duties; 
its purpose is not to defend, so 
much as to warn. If we take the 
Christian assertion of the rights of 
the poor, and turn it into a defence 
of riches without responsibility, or 
of wealth battening upon poverty 
and powerlessness; or if we try to 
make it an argument for leaving 
undisturbed a grossly unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth; then we are 
just playing on words; and what we 
are really upholding is not the 
Church’s teaching at all, but a 
travesty of it. Indeed, we are 
turning it completely inside out: we 
are using it to destroy the very 
thing the Church sets out to de- 
fend: justice; and to defend the 
very injustice it sets out to destroy. 


CHRISTIAN COMMONSENSE 


So, too, with a system founded 
purely on the profit-motive and on 
cut-throat competition. There is 
nothing wrong necessarily with the 
profit-motive; there is everything 
wrong with a system whose one 
guiding principle is the profit- 
motive. It is more than fifty years 
since Leo XIII spoke in words of 
fire of the “greed of unchecked 


competition,” of “rapacious usury,” 
and of how a very few rich men 
had been able to lay upon the labor. 
ing masses, “a yoke little better 
than slavery,” and yet the profi 
system is often regarded as sacred. 
The alternative, production for use, 
production for the common good— 
and this need not exclude a just 
profit—is simple commonsense; and 
it would spare us the tragic insanity 
of want and unemployment in a 
world of plenty. It is simple com- 
monsense; it is also simple Chris- 
tianity. It was Christ Who taught 
us that if we want to be happy we 
must serve our fellowmen; and it 
was not the authors of the Commu. 
nist Manifesto who first said: “If a 
man will not work, neither let him 
eat”; it was St. Paul. 

I have been thinking so far of 
our national life; but what I have 
said applies equally to the life of 
the world. Nations, like  indi- 
viduals, have rights to be respected; 
and each nation has its different 
contribution to make to the common 
good. They, too, must avoid the 
twin dangers of tyranny over 
weaker nations and of the selfish- 
ness which leads to cut-throat com- 
petition, to living solely by the 
profit-motive, instead of serving the 
world. If all this is true, then 
there is one very practical moral 
we might draw and think about. 
Love unites; hatred divides. The 
one sure way of keeping the world 
in chaos is to draw up plans for it 
with hatred in our hearts. These 
are days when many find it hard not 
to hate. But there has been only 
one man who could say with truth, 
“T have conquered the world;” He 
is the God of love; and He said it 
on the way to the Cross. 





the Hierarchy and Clergy. 





THE GRAYMOOR TABERNACLE GUILD 


Specializes in the making of Altar Vestments of the most 
approved form and enjoys the commendation and patronage of 


Write for price list of Vestments and Copes. 
Address: 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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emnity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—most notable of all 
the summer feastdays, dawned 
bright and glorious on the Mount 
of the Atonement. Roses and 
peonies were in full 
bloom, and all sorts of 
garden flowers were at 
their very brightest to 
bedeck the Throne of 
the Prince of Peace, or 
to serve as a carpet for 
the Royal Procession. 
In the early morning 
the Brother Sacristan 
and his willing assist- 
ants gathered the 
brightest of the blos- 
soms to enhance the 
three altars at which 
Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be given. 
Then, at nine o'clock, 
the Solemn High Mass 
in honor of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament was 
chanted at the high 
altar in Saint Francis’ 
Chapel. The choir and 
nave were thronged 
with the Brothers, the 
Clerics from the Major 
Seminary, resident Ter- 
tiaries and guests at 
the Mountain. Some 
even had to remain out- 
side the little chapel, as 
its capacity was far 
beyond the number 
who had come to do 
honor to Our Eucha- 
tistic Lord. The choir seemed to be 
at its very best in rendering the 
Sequence attributed to St. Thomas 
in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—Lauda Sion, in which the 
Mystery of the Eucharistic Presence 
is extolled. 
Father Vicar, who celebrated the 
Mass, carried the Blessed Sacra- 


C ORPUS CHRISTI—the Sol- 





Society of Atonement Aunals 


“d 


ment aloft in the procession that 
followed the Mass, which wended 
its way out of the chapel to the 
rustic shrine of St. Anthony, where 
the first Benediction was given. 
Then the Friars proceeded to the 





When the shades of evening fall and the Vesper bell has called 
the Friars and Students to prayer, the atmosphere of serenity 
and peace surrounds the Monastery buildings on the Mount 
of the Atonement. 


outdoor Altar of Our Lady at the 
summit of the Mountain, where 
once more the Host was raised in 
benediction over the assembled 
worshippers. The third benedic- 
tion, traditional on this day only, 
took place in St. Francis Chapel 
nearby, and where later the Most 
Blessed Sacrament was enthroned 


amidst a background of flowers and 
candles. 
co of * ok 

Our new chaplain at the United 
States Marine Hospital, Staten 
Island, Father Vincent, S.A., began 
his work there on July 
2nd. Father Gabriei 
remained with him only 
long enough to intro- 
duce him to the of- 
ficers and men _ sta- 
tioned at the hospital, 
as his new duties as 
Novice Master re- 
quired his presence at 
Saranac Lake. While 
many of the patients 
will miss Fr. Gabriel’s 
cheery smile and win- 
ning graciousness, we 
feel sure that they will 
find in Father Vincent 
another spiritual father 
willing to spend him- 
self to the utmost for 
their spiritual welfare. 


* * * * 


The Feast of Our 
Lady of the Atone- 
ment, celebrated an- 
nually on July 9th, had 
this year a_ special 
significance for the 
Friars and Sisters of 
the Society of the 
Atonement. It marked 
the golden -jubilee of 
the finding of the basic 
texts of the Institute 
by the Father Founder. 
The Solemn High Mass 
usually offered at the outdoor 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, was this year offered at St. 
John’s Church because of the 
inclemency of the weather. Very 
Reverend Father General officiated. 
Father Samuel, S.A., was deacon 
and Father Bede, S.A., subdeacon. 
The sermon delivered on this occa- 
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sion by Father Samuel out- f 
lined the history of the 
Community from the day 
on which the Father 
Founder, then an Anglican 
rector in Kingston, N. Y., 
turned to the Bible for 
guidance, in humble emula- 
tion of Saint Francis. The 
text from Romans V, 11: 
“We joy in God through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Whom we have now re- 
ceived the Atonement,” was 
to Father Paul an answer 
to prayer for the most ap- 
propriate name for the 
Institute. In speaking on the 
significance of the work of the 
Society, Father Samuel showed that 
its purpose was, by its very name, 
to make reparation for sin as weil 
as to unite all men, to make them 
“at one” in the great household of 
God, the Catholic Church. That 
task, he went on to say, may seem 
“much too grandiose, much too im- 
practical, in fact an impossible 
task.” But in conjunction with the 
third basic text of the Society, 
“Take ye and eat, for this is My 
Body; take ye and drink, for this 
is My Blood,” the task is not at all 
impossible of fulfillment, for by 


“using the omnipotent power of 
Christ, we can transform the 
world.” The conclusion of the ser- 


mon was an appeal for personal 
at-one-ment with God on the part 
of all members of the Atonement 
family, that by personal sanctifica- 
tion great advance might be made 
in the pursuance of the aims of the 
Society as envisioned by Father 
Paul James Francis. 


of 


The ceremonies connected with 
Clothing, in which the layman doffs 
his civilian attire to put on the 
woolen robe of the religious, and 
Profession, by which he binds him- 
self by vows to the special service 
of God, are always moving in their 
deep symbolism. Since the trans- 
ference of our Novitiate to Saint 
Joseph’s Friary, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., relatives and friends of the 
new Friars are present only at the 
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Atonement at the 





The Altar at the Outdoor Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Mount 


summit of the 
of the Atonement. 


Profession services, when the initial 
period of trial and training has 
been completed by the candidate. 


Very Rev. Father Gabriel, S.A., 
Guardian and Novice Master at the 
Friary in Saranac Lake, officiated 
at both services on successive days. 


On July 12 nine cleric candidates 
and ten lay brother aspirants were 
clothed in the brown habit of Saint 
Francis at the conclusion of the 
Solemn Mass. Father Gabriel, in 
his exhortation, stressed the need 
of constantly striving after perfec- 
tion if they would make worthy 
servants of the Master. The clerics 
who were received as Novices on 
this day have all completed their 
two years of college work at Saint 
John’s Seminary, Graymoor. They 
are: Frater Alcuin, known in the 
world as Joseph Egan, of the Bronx, 
N. Y.; Frater Valentine, formerly 
Edward Datty, of Collingdale, Pa.; 
Frater Paul, Leonard Haefner, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Frater Malachy, 
Frank Murphy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frater Timothy, John Dran, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Frater de Sales, Francis 
Standerwick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Frater Juniper, Daniel Bradley, 
Williamstown, N. J.; Frater Bosco, 
Edward Schmidt, Ebenezer, N. Y.; 
and Frater Eric, formerly Edward 
Tampe, of South Lancaster, Mass. 

The new Lay Brother Novices 
are as follows: Brother Walter, 
formerly known as Edward Peter- 
son, of Jamaica, N. Y.; Brother 
Kevin, Eugene Mahoney, of the 


Bronx, N. Y.; Brother 
Benignus, Judson Jeffries 
Smithfield, N. C.; Brother 
Mark, Vincent Mason, Dor. 
chester, Mass.; Brother 
Anthony, Anthony Mikol, 
Chicago, IIl.; Brother Wil. 
liam, Alfred _ Esposito, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother 
Paschal, Maurice Breau, 
Sunny Brae, N. B., Can. 
ada; Brother Reginald, 
Martin MHargedon, Phila. 
delphia, Pa.; Brother Cris. 
pin, Robert Thorpe, the 
Bronx, N. Y.; and Brother 
Rene, formerly Leonard 
Biederbeck, of Jamaica, 
N. Y. These will serve a Novitiate 
period of two years, requisite for 
Lay Brothers according to the Con- 
stitutions of the Friars of the 
Atonement. 

Deacon at the Clothing Mass was 
Father James, S.A., under whom 
the lay candidates made _ their 
postulancy. On the following day, 
Father Samuel, S.A., who had been 
in charge of the cleric aspirants dur- 
ing their college days, was deacon. 

The Clerics professed in the holy 
Vows of Religion on July 13 were 
the following: Frater Charles Wan- 
nemacher, S.A., of West Orange, 
N. J.; Frater Nicholas Abitante, 
S.A., of Jersey City, N. J.; Frater 
Bertram Fitzgerald, S.A., of Sioux 


City, Iowa; Frater Lucian Cul 
pepper, S.A., of Augusta, Ga.; and 
Frater Claver Giblin, S.A., of 


Flushing, N. Y. They will begin 
their Philosophical studies at our 
Major Seminary in Washington 
when the school term begins in 
September. 

The Lay Brothers professed by 
Father Gabriel were: Brother Do- 
natus Saville, S.A., of Troy, N. Y.; 
Brother Kilian O’Neill, S.A., of 
Norwood, Mass.; Brother Em 
manuel Kepple, S.A., of Fall River, 


Mass.; and Brother Valeriar 
Witcher, S.A., of Framingham, 
Mass. 

* cd * * 


With no less than ten postulants 
being advanced to the Novitiate, the 
Father Master of Saint Joseph’s 
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House once more issues a call for 
yocations to the Lay Brotherhood. 
The call is directed to young Catho- 
lic men who desire to serve God 
faithfully in the vows of religion, 
but who do not feel themselves 
blessed with a priestly vocation. 
Those who wish to consecrate their 
talents to the service of God in the 
Society of the Atonement are asked 
to communicate with the Father 
Master. Address: Saint Joseph’s 
House, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
Good health, freedom from debt and 
willingness to follow the discipline 
of the religious life are essential. 





Three more of our Friar Priests 
have been accepted as Army Chap- 
lains to minister to the spiritual 
needs of our Catholic men in the 
service of their country. They de- 
parted for the Chaplains Training 
School at Harvard University dur- 
ing the week of July 12th, with the 
blessing of the Father General and 
the well wishes of the Community. 
Father Stephen, S.A., has served 
the Community in many important 
assignments during the eight years 
that have passed since his ordina- 
tion. He was first superior of the 
English foundation of the Society, 
formerly located at Shoreham in 
Kent. His work at Saint Chris- 
topher’s Inn during the past year 
will serve him well in his new 
duties as counsellor and pastor of 
soldiers. 

Fathers Dennis, S.A., and Gerard, 
SA. have both been faithful 
workers in the circulation depart- 
ment of THE Lamp. Their task, of 
contacting interested pastors and 
appealing for subscriptions to the 
monthly publication of the Friars 
of the Atonement, has kept our cir- 
culation totals normal, in spite of 
the difficult contingencies of war 
time. We trust that God will 
reward their efforts in the Army 
abundantly, and beg of our readers 
the favor of their prayers for the 
same intention. 


* i i a 

The summer camps for children 
at Indian Lake, near Garrison, 
pened auspiciously early in July. 
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Invoke Saint Anthony in Your 
Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


In these days of sadness and anxiety we are sustained and 
comforted by the divine gift of Faith expressed through our 
prayers. It is prayer that lends heaven to earth; the supplications 
sent up to the Throne of God fall back to earth like a soft dew 
‘o refresh hearts parched by the burning breath of sorrow. 

For seven hundred years St. Anthony of Padua has been a 
willing and gracious intercessor in Heaven for every variety of 
human need and his pleading has not been in vain. Since we 
started our Perpetual Novena in his honor here at Graymoor over 
thirty years ago, we have been given constant proof of the efficacy 
of the Saint’s influence by the many letters of gratitude from 
Clients who approached him in humility and fervent faith, mind- 
ful always, that whatever the favor sought, it should be granted 
only if in accordance with the Holy Will of God. 

We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the 
Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena 
begins every Tuesday. Address: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 

Below we append a few of the many letters expressing grati- 
tude for Divine favors received through the intercession of the 
good Saint of Padua: 


Mrs. A. W., Boston, Mass.: Several weeks ago I wrote asking the 
Friars to pray to St. Anthony that my husband would find employment. 
I am happy to state, thank God, that my petition has been granted. 

A Client of St. Anthony, Chicago, IIl.: Please find enclosed money 
order in thanksgiving to St. Anthony for a great favor received. Ten 
years ago I asked St. Anthony’s intercession for my sister. After being 
away from the Church for twenty-five years, she returned a couple of 
months ago. Therefore I send my thanksgiving. 

M. A. D., Oklahoma City, Okla.: A thanksgiving offering for the 
ever dependable Saint Anthony for many favors received. 

M. S., Chicago, Ill.: Please find enclosed a thanksgiving offering 
to the St. Anthony Bread Fund which I promised if an itching skin 
trouble would get better. 

J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: I am enclosing check for favor received 
through prayers to St. Anthony. 

Mrs. M. E. C., Portland, Me.: Enclosed you will find a small offer- 
ing for favor granted in the recent Novena to St. Anthony. 

J. A. C., Bronx, N. Y.: Enclosed find additional token for Saint 
Anthony for a very special favor granted. 

Manchester, Conn.: The day after I started my Novena to Saint 
Anthony I was sent to a position which is a very agreeable one. I hope 
the enclosed offering will help you in some of your charitable work. It 
is my thanksgiving to St. Anthony. I would like you to pray that this 
new position may become permanent. 
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At St. Joseph’s Camp for Boys, 
about one hundred young lads from 
Greater New York were on hand for 
the first flag-raising. Ten of our 
Friar Clerics went on duty as Coun- 
cillors, and under their direction 
the boys are being taught the 
elements of swimming, boating and 
athletic games, as well as 
handicrafts and hobbies 
Frater Alexander, S.A., Chief 
Councillor, with his staff had 
spent some weeks in prepar- 
ing a schedule that would take 
into consideration the abilities 
and needs of each boy, thus 
providing a personalized pro- 
gram of events. The success 
so far has won the admiration 
of parents and Sisters, as well 
as the whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm of the campers. 

The daily program calls for 
early rising and setting-up 
exercises. Holy Mass is of- 
fered in the attractive littie 
chapel by one of our Friar 
Priests. A religion class is 
also part of each day’s prc- 
gram, in which the toddlers 
learn their prayers and the 
older boys the elements of 
catechism. The choir, under 
the direction of Frater Ter- 
ence, S.A., is one of the most 
popular activities apart from 
athletics. When invited by 
Father Michael, S.A., to pro- 
vide the hymns for a Wednesday 
evening broadcast, the boys sur- 
prised even their councillors by the 


splendid fashion in which they 
rendered their parts. 
Swimming instruction is under 


the capable supervision of Frater 
Leo, S.A. Proof of his ability to 
turn out junior Weismullers came 
unexpectedly, when the St. Joseph’s 
Boys Camp swimming team de- 
feated an older and more expe- 
rienced group of campers who re- 
presented the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, one fair Thursday afternoon. 
To climax the events of that day, 
our Friar Councillors drubbed the 
staff of Camp Collins in an evening 
soft-ball game, to the tune of 
19 to 1. Evidently the work of car- 
ing for so many boys has not af- 


fected notably our Clerics’ own ath- 
letic abilities! 
* 

The Sisters, aided by a staff of 
young ladies, have kept things 
humming at St. Francis’ Camp for 
Girls, located at the opposite end of 





Rev. Father Dominic Kenny, S.A. 


Indian Lake. To facilitate the 
swimming instructions given by 
the Councillors, a new water “crib” 
has just been completed, in which 
the little ladies learn their first 
strokes without danger. Nature 
talks, basketry and sewing com- 
plement the outdoor programs. 
Fresh air and sunshine, with plenty 
of wholesome food, has worked 
wonders for many of the girl 
campers in the first half of the sum- 
mer program. As the camps are 
expected to remain open until Sep- 
tember 8th, it looks as though a 
record number of city boys and 
girls will be cared for by our Sisters 
this year. 


* ok * * 


The last week of July at the 
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Motherhouse was devoted to a Cop. 
munity Retreat. The Fathers ap; 
Lay Brothers, together with th 
Clerics regularly stationed at Gray. 
moor, assembled thrice daily for th: 
retreat conferences given by Fathe 
Theodosius Foley, O.F.M.Cap. Re. 
freshed by a new explanation of th 
principles of the spiritual life 
the whole Community wa 
constant in prayer and refle. 
tion throughout the Retreg 
period. The Clerics who hai 
already made their annul 
Retreat at the Vineyard cop. 
tinued the ordinary activitie 
of the Society in order that 
the retreatants be as littl 
interfered with as_ possible 
during this period. 


* . 2 2 


Father Dominic, S.A., for 
merly Father Vicar, has been 
appointed pastor of Sain 
Paul’s Church, Vancouver, by 
the Father General and his 
Definitorium. Father Dominic 
succeeds Father Aloysius it 
this post. The work of the 
mission in Vancouver include 
a recreation center for sailors 
to which is attached a chapel 
where men of the sea assembl: 
to give thanks to God for His 
watchfulness over them, 3 
well as to ask for His cor 
tinued protection. 

Ar additional program is bein 
worked out under the direction 0: 
His Excellency, the Archbishop o 
Vancouver, and Father Dominic i: 
in especially urgent need of 3 
Tabernacle for the new undertaking 
now in process of development 
About $150 is needed to cover th: 
cost, and we venture to suggest the 
among our readers there may be: 
donor who would like to provide th: 
tabernacle as a memorial to a ¢ 
parted loved one—a gift to Ou 
Blessed Lord. Perhaps, too, ther 
will be some among our readers wh 
would like to share in furthering tht 
apostolic work of Father Dominic 
in his new field of labor and wil 
help him in his financial need by? 
contribution. He will be most grate 
ful and remember the donor in his 
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Masses and prayers. His address 


is: Rev. Father Dominic, S.A., 
381 Cordova Street, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


Next month will bring with it the 
opening of the school year at Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary at 
Graymoor and our Major Seminary 
in Washington. Apart from the 
spiritual and educational duties 
which make up the curriculum of 
the two seminaries under the direc- 
tion of the Fathers in charge, there 
is still an ever-present problem, the 
solution of which is the responsi- 
bility of our Very Reverend Father 
General and the Father Procurator. 
We refer of course to the problem 
of providing for the support and 
maintenance of our large group of 
students, very few of whom are able 
to contribute, even in a small way, 
towards the expenses incurred while 
they are preparing themselves to 
become Missionary Friar Priests of 
the Atonement. 


It is an axiom of the Franciscan 
Order that confidence in God and 
the charity of our own fellow men 
is never fruitless for, as one writer 
puts it, “the fatherly eye of God 
never overlooks His own.” So like 
the Franciscans of seven hundred 
years ago we depend on the alms 
which God inspires the faithful to 
give for the support of our work. 


Through the favor of God and 
His Blessed Mother, Our Lady of 
the Atonement, we have been 
signally blessed in having the as- 
sistance of many kind friends in 
taking care of our daily needs and 
we have come to rely on the con- 
tinuance of their charity. Our prob- 
lem, however, would be still easier 
of solution if many more were 
inspired to help in this meritorious 
work by support of our Poor Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund or by contribu- 
tions to one or other of our uncom- 
pleted Burses listed on this page. 
God will reward each one in propor- 
tion to the sacrifice made for His 
honor and glory and those who by 
their generosity help our poor stu- 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: 


Mrs. C., Pa., 25c; 
Mrs. J. M., Minn. 


Infant a Pregant 
Precious Blood: 
Total, $431.90 
St. Matthias: 
Blessed Sacrament: 
’., $2. Total, $397.23. 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


C. B.,.N. ¥., $1. 


, $1; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 


W. V. N., 
Mrs. 


15c. Total, $426.22. 
O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. 


Anon., 
Ge. Bn 


O’B., Cal. 


Mrs. A. J. M., Ia., 


Mother Cabrini: G. M., Pa., $1. Total, 
Brother Anthony: C. McC., N. Y., 25c. 


$79.20. 


Total, $69.10. 





A. MeN., N. ¥., We; &. &. La, @e; C. L. OB: Cal, 
$1. Total, $4,566.90. 

St. Patrick: W. V. N., Anon., 70c. Total, $4,521.53. 

St. Anthony: Mrs. C., Pa., 10c; P. B., N. Y., $1; Anon., Conn., Fi 
Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal, $1; C. H. G, N. Y., $2: M. E. C, N. Y,, 
Total, $3,665.20. 

: wie Heart: Mrs. C., Pa., 25c; M. LeP., N. Y., ; Mrs. A. G., 
N. Y. C, $1; Anon., Mich., 25c; Mrs. C. L. O’B., . a 50; Mrs. M. 
A. K.., $1; M. E. C., N. Y., $1; M. K. M., N. Y., $1; M. E. = # 
$1; ts $1: S. B., Mass., $1; M. R., N. Y., $1. Potal, aan 70. 

St. Ann: P. B., N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 50c; P. >. M., Conn., 
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Lourdes 


By Reuerend 


Lawrence Voisin, S. 7: 


Cy 


O one who has read Franz 

Werfel’s fascinating book, 

“The Song of Bernadette” 
can forget the majestic figure of 
Abbé Peyramale, the Curé of 
Lourdes, bestriding his little world 
like a Colossus, the master of 
every situation, the champion of 
St. Bernadette. Cautious by nature 
he was at first skeptical about the 
authenticity of the apparitions— 
for who wouldn’t be? — but once 
convinced that Bernadette was tell- 
ing the truth he became her staunch- 
est defender. 

“I have been appointed the 
shepherd of my flock,” he thun- 
dered at the mayor who had given 
orders that Bernadette be seized and 
taken away, ‘‘but especially must I 
watch over the weak and the inno- 
cent. You shall never lay a hand 
on our little Bernadette.” 

Bernadette never knew from how 
many annoyances and embarrass- 
ments her devoted pastor saved 
her. She had found him somewhat 
stern and forbidding at first, and 
had feared him until she realized 


The beautiful Shrine of Our Lady at Lourdes in France is presentl) 
under the domination of the Nazis and pilgrimages to the Shrine 


are no longer allowed. 


that he was her trusted friend and 
ally. It was mainly through his 
efforts that her account of the ap- 
paritions obtained credence. 

When the saint entered the con- 
vent the Abbé Peyramale, in com- 
pliance with Our Lady’s wish, built 
a basilica on the spot where the ap- 
paritions had taken place. Lourdes 
grew almost overnight from an 
insignificant little town in southwest 
France into one of the most famous 
shrines in the world. The change 
brought the Abbé into prominence; 
he became a historic figure. In 
time he became even more closely 
associated with the shrine than 
Bernadette herself. 

Towards his parishioners the 
Curé of Lourdes remained always 
the same, in spite of the honors 
heaped upon him. They revered 
and loved him for his great charity 
to the poor, his self-forgetting kind- 
ness, his burning zeal for souls. 


They knew little of his mortifica- 
tions and penances and his long 
hours of prayer, but they did know 
that he was a priest of God cast in 
the same mold as the Curé d’Ars. 

Werfel has made us familiar with 
the most important part of the Abbé 
Peyramale’s life. His early life is 
less known, and yet to fully under- 
stand the Curé of Lourdes as he is 
pictured in the pages of “The Song 
of Bernadette” we must go back to 
his youth and his first years as 4 
shepherd of souls. 

His parents had him _ baptized 
Marie Dominique, shortly after his 
birth on January 9, 1811. Even as 
a boy he gave evidence of the 
forcefulness of character that was 
to mark all his acts. He received 


a thorough training at the hands of 
his pious mother and responded 
generously to her loving care. 
He early showed that great love 
of the poor which was to be the 
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Scene at Lourdes when the sick and afflicted from many lands arrive on pilgrimage. 


characteristic virtue of his whole 
life. On one occasion he gave away 
a pair of his mother’s shoes to a 
poor woman who had come begging 
to the door. At another time he 
exchanged clothes with a boy whom 
he found clad in rags and shivering 
with cold. 

It was no surprise to those who 
knew the boy when he entered the 
seminary and after a_ brilliant 
course of studies was ordained at 
the early age of twenty-four. 

The first few years of his priest- 
hood he spent as assistant parish 
priest, acquiring needed experience. 
So favorably did he impress his 
superiors that soon he was given a 
parish of his own, that of the 
isolated village of Aubaréde in the 
tugged Pyrenees mountains. 

Abuses had crept in among the 
parishioners. The Abbé Peyramale 
attacked them immediately and 
with fierce determination. On the 
very first Sunday when he had 
finished saying the Gospel he heard 
disturbing noises among the con- 
gregation. Calmly he removed the 
Maniple and turned around to 


preach. To his amazement he found 
that only women and children were 
left in the church. The men had as 
usual left to discuss their business 
affairs while the sermon was being 
delivered. After the sermon they 
returned to their pews and devoutly 
heard Mass until the end. 

The next Sunday the new Curé 
was prepared to act. As the men 
started to leave they were halted 
in their tracks by the vigorous 
booming voice from the altar. 

“Men of Aubaréde, do not go. 
You leave the church to speak of 
your business and your crops. Well, 
I am about to speak of your busi- 
ness and your crops.” 

The preacher paused a moment 
or two until the embarrassed men 
had slipped into the nearest vacant 
pews. Then he went on to speak 
to them of their real business, the 
business of their eternal salvation. 
He compared their souls to the soil 
of their fields which required sun 
and rain to produce an abundant 
harvest. Similarly their souls would 
produce fruit only if grace rained 
upon them and if the warm, vivify- 


ing light of the words of the Gospel 
dispelled the coldness and the dark- 
ness of their hearts. 

It was a dramatic, powerful ser- 
mon, told in language they could 
understand and appreciate. The 
new Curé had won their respect and 
admiration. After that no one left 
the church until the last prayer was 
said. 

But the Abbé had another vice to 
uproot. The slightest pretext, the 
least sign of a rainstorm was used 
by some as sufficient excuse to 
work on their farms on Sundays. 
Undaunted, the Curé climbed the 
steep, rickety stairs in the church 
tower until from the lofty steeple 
he was able to spot the shirkers. 

Stories of his methods of action 
soon spread throughout the parish. 
One rich farmer told how the priest 
had suddenly appeared in his fieid 
while he was loading a wagon with 
grain. 
had been embar- 
rassed but blurted out a weak 
excuse. “There are times when one 
is allowed to work on Sundays.” 

“True,” the priest had answered. 


The farmer 
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“In cases of necessity one may work 
on Sundays and I will set you the 
example.” 

With that the Curé mounted the 
wagon and began to throw the 
sheaves back into the field. It was 
a lesson the farmer never forgot. 

If his zeal was remarkable and 
a cause of wonder and edification to 
the parishioners, his charity was 
even more so. His father, a well- 
to-do doctor, had given him a horse 
to facilitate the visiting of his 
people. 

But the horse was not to remain 
long. One of the parishioners came 
to the Curé begging for money to 
pay a debt. The priest was penni- 
less and was about to turn the man 
away. Then he thought of the 
horse and promptly gave him to the 
man to sell at the neighboring fair. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Peyramale 
visited his son, and of course en- 
quired about the horse. 

“Tt is an excellent horse,” an- 
swered the Curé. “In fact I couldn’t 
have asked for a better one.” And 
he shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“But isn’t it odd that he’s not in 
his stable?” asked the father. 

“Well, you know how spirited the 
horse is. You just can’t keep him 
locked in.” 

“But he’s not in the field either,’ 
continued the doctor. 

There was an_ embarrassed 
silence and then the Abbé tried to 
change the subject. 

His father, however, insisted on 
learning the truth. He _ gently 
chided his son for being over-gen- 
erous and depriving himself of a 
horse which he needed so much. 

As soon as the doctor returned 
home he generously sent his son 
another horse. This animal soon 
followed its predecessor. Several 
more horses came and went, in spite 
of the doctor’s pleas and remon- 
strances. 

“After all,” rejoined the Curé, “it 
is easier to get to heaven on foot 
than on horseback.” 

As the years passed, the Abbé 
Peyramale grew to like his parish 
more and more, for it was now a 
model in every way. However, his 
tranquil life received a rude jolt in 
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1851. In that year his bishop ap- 
pointed him chaplain of the military 
hospital of the city of Tarbes. 
There was universal consternation 
and mourning at Aubaréde when 
their beloved pastor left them, 
never to return. 

The Abbé adapted himself to his 
new position with remarkable speed. 
He was soon the favorite of all. 
The soldiers liked his sincerity, his 
straightforwardness, the extreme 
kindness that anticipated their 
requests. They were won over by 
his genuine friendliness, and edified 
by his piety. Whenever he joined 
the men at recreation he imme- 
diately became the center of an at- 
tentive audience, for he had a sharp 
wit and was a matchless story- 
teller. 

Four years passed, four happy 
years for the Abbé Peyramale. He 
thought he was destined to spend 
the rest of his life as a military 
chaplain, but it was not to be. Our 
Lady had important work in store 
for him in the obscure town of 
Lourdes. 

If the Abbé had any regrets at 
leaving his soldiers he never 
showed it. With his customary 
vigor and zeal he at once made him- 
self acquainted with every one of 
his parishioners of Lourdes. As 
always, the poor, the sick, the 
lonely, the sorely-tried, found him 
their best friend and their best 
counsellor. 

The Curé with his charity was the 
despair of his housekeeper. When 
friends presented him with new 
shoes to replace his worn-out, 
patched ones he gave them away 
to the first poor worker whom he 
noticed in need of a pair. Even 
new cassocks were given away to 
be made into coats and vests for 
his needy people. 

One day a box containing a dozen 
shirts was sent to the Abbé. The 
housekeeper laid them on the table; 
a few minutes later she found that 
two were missing. The pastor had 
already given some away. 

“T have changed the number to 
fit the metric system,” he smiled at 
the indignant housekeeper. 

By the next day he had reduced 
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DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 
You Will 


your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
tures law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 


your soul to your Maker for | 
(This you cannot 


judgment. 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to | 
amass. | 


Cardinal Manning said: | 
“It’s a poor Will that does not | 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know | 
neither the day nor the hour | 
when the summons to depart | 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- | 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atene- | 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, | 
New York. | 
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the number of the shirts to three 
and when his housekeeper remon- 
strated he answered solemnly: 
“Numeros Deus impari gaudet,” 
(God likes odd numbers best). The 
pious woman, frightened by the 
Latin, thinking it a Scriptural text, 
hurriedly left the room. 

Food, also, disappeared from 
under the watchful eye of the faith- 
ful housekeeper. Not a day passed 
without the poor being fed at the 
ever-open door. Sometimes the 
kind pastor gave away the food 
prepared for himself. 

He was equally as generous with 
money, when he had any to give. 
Money was not given to him, he 
reasoned, it was merely lent to him. 
It was his duty to pass it on to the 
poor who represented Christ. For 
will not Christ say on the Last Day, 
“As long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it 
to Me?” 

Nor did he hesitate to ask the 
rich for alms. He called this “giv- 
ing to the rich,” for he was giving 
them an opportunity to help the 
poor. Without being importunate 
he knew how to present his case for 
the needy in the best possible light. 

Though charity was undoubtedly 
the Curé’s outstanding virtue, it was 
but one of many. His courage, for 
instance, was remarkable, and the 
parishioners told many a story of 
which he was the hero. 

A few years after his arrival at 
Lourdes a neighboring pastor 
invited him to attend the ceremony 
at the erection of a Way of the 
Cross. The Abbé Peyramale spent 
the day with his friend, intending 
to return in the evening. But in the 
late afternoon snow began to fall 
heavily and before night the road 
was buried beneath the drifts. 

His host insisted that he stay 
until the following day, but in vain. 

“T cannot leave my sick. They 
might need me,” said the zealous 
Curé. 

Despite the protests of the pastor 
the Abbé Peyramale set out. It was 
a clear, moonlight night in Febru- 
ary. The air in that high mountain 
tegion was biting cold. 

When he had gone some distance 


the Curé heard a noise behind him. 
Turning, he was startled to find an 
enormous wolf following him. It 
was obvious from its appearance 
that the animal was starving. 

Undaunted the priest hurried on. 
From time to time he glanced back 
to find the wolf still about twenty 
feet behind him. He tried to drive 
the animal away by menacing it 
with the cane he was carrying, but 
it was useless. He needed all his 
courage to turn his back to the 
famished beast and continue his 
way through the deepening snow. 

When he was about six miles 
from Lourdes another wolf joined 
the first and then the priest began 
to grow a little anxious. But strange 
to say the two wolves came no 
nearer than twenty feet. Slowly 
the priest cut down the miles. He 
could already see in the distance 
the roof-tops of Lourdes, and the 
sight reassured him. 

Then a savage growl made him 
turn around quickly. A third wolf, 
more savage than the others, had 
joined them and together they had 
advanced to within ten feet of the 
priest. He was still half a mile 
away from the town and fearing 
that to turn his back on them was 
to invite attack, he began to walk 
backwards, swinging his cane in 
front of him to frighten the animals. 

Great was the astonishment of 
one of the parishioners who chanced 
to witness the strange procession 
when it reached the town. The 
man’s calls for help quickly brought 
others to the rescue, but their help 
was not needed. The wolves had 
already fled into the night. 

“These friends insisted on ac- 
companying me,” calmly smiled the 
priest, trying to pass the situation 
off as a joke. “See, they are re- 
turning to their rectory, now that 
they have brought me home safely 
to my den.” 

Such was St. Bernadette’s pastor. 
When Lourdes became a famous 
shrine many extra duties were 
placed on his willing shoulders. But 
these did not in the least make him 
neglect his own parishioners. On 
them he continued to lavish his 
care, his devotion, all he had to 
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our Readers the souls of the faith- 
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give them. When he died on Sep- 
tember 8, 1887, he had been at 
Lourdes thirty-two years. The 
grateful people not only offered up 
many prayers for their beloved 
pastor but also erected a beautiful 
marble tomb to his memory. But 
there was no need for the monu- 
ment. His memory still lives in the 
hearts of the people of Lourdes. 








Stranger at the Door 


DITH PRESTON had _ just 
E finished giving the baby his 

bath when she heard Denny 
coming. It was unmistakable, the 
sound of that ’29 “Chevy” witn 
rattly windows, the loose fender, 
the engine with a knock in it. And 
sudden fear closed its icy grip 
about Edith’s heart. 

Hastily laying the baby in his 
bassinet, for one glorious moment 
Edith looked down at him. While 
the fear in her heart gave way to 
overwhelming joy. And into her 
blue eyes came the look that creeps 
into mothers’ eyes the world over— 
a look of the Madonna. A plump 
and dimpled Madonna, her bright 
hair tumbling about her shoulders 
in a cloud of red-gold curls. 

A sigh as Edith turned away 
from the bassinet. Back to the ugly 
little rented house with the lumpy 
bed, its cracked dishes, its stove 
that wouldn’t bake and its kettles 
that leaked. And the fear once more 
took possession of her heart. With 
an effort, she tried to laugh that 
fear away. But her laughter was 
hollow and sounded strained. And 
suddenly Edith wanted to bury her 
bright head in her arms and cry. 

“No, no! I mustn’t. I don’t 
dare! For Denny’s sake, I’ve got to 
smile. After all, it’s a woman’s 
place to cheer up her husband.” 

A woman! Edith was not yet 
eighteen! 

Instinctively her fingers found the 
little crucifix at her throat. ‘Dear 
Mary, give me strength. Help me 
to have courage, Blessed Mother. 
For Denny’s sake . . . please!” 

Denny’s heavy footfall sounded 
on the porch. The next moment he 
came in the door. A tall lean boy 
in his early twenties, his dark eyes 
darker still with the look of hope- 
lessness in their depths. 


By Leslie Rockwell 
1 


“I didn’t get it,” 
couraged greeting. 
was counting on... I been turned 
down again. Experience .. . they 
all want experience.” 

Edith laid a consoling hand on 


was his dis- 
“That job we 


his arm. “Don’t worry, honey! 
You'll find something yet. A strong 
young fellow like you . .. why, 


you'll get a job most any day now. 
Come on... sit down here at the 
table and eat your lunch.” 

“All I know is ranching,” Denny 
said as he opened the tin lunch box 
that Edith had packed so carefully. 
“And nobody wants a rancher in 
the city.” 

Edith knew what he meant. 
Denny was like herself. In the city, 
he was unhappy and ill at ease. He 
didn’t fit in. Born and raised on a 
ranch “down the valley,” he could 
not seem to get used to city ways. 

“What about you?” Denny asked 
as he lifted out a sandwich wrapped 
in wax paper. 

Quietly Edith told him, “I’ve al- 
ready had my lunch.” 

No need of telling him that it 
had consisted only of a slice of 
toast and a cup of coffee that had 
been boiled and re-boiled. 

“Lucky I’m the plump type,” 
Edith thought silently. “If I were 
thin like Denny, soon as I got that 
hollow-eyed look, folks would sus- 
pect that I wasn’t getting enough 
nourishment. But as it is, I never 
seem to lose weight, no matter 
what—” 

It was like this day after day, 
day after day. Every morning 
Edith packed his lunch and Denny 
set out. Hopeful, eager, looking 
for work. Only to come home 
again and eat the carefully-packed 
lunch sitting at the kitchen table. 
All because he was inexperienced. 
This, when men were so scarce. In 


the face of plenty, Denny couldn’ 
find a job. 

“If it weren’t for this leaky heart 
of mine,” Denny was saying, “] 
could get in the Army. I hate to sit 
around... not doing a lick . . . when 
the country needs men so bad.” 

“But surely,” Edith said, twist. 
ing a corner of her apron into a hard 
little knot, “something’s bound to 
turn up. Surely...” 

“Edith,” Denny asked in a 
choked voice, “do you want to go 
back? Back home where we'd be 
sure of three square meals and a 
roof over our heads? Down there 
at least I could get a job. Do you 
want to go back? If you do, just 
say the word and we'll go.” 

Go back! Back where she would 
know nothing more of that dreadful 
fear in her heart. Back where she 
felt at ease, at home, among friends. 
Oh, how she wanted to go back! 

But aloud she echoed only: “Go 
back? After all that we told every- 
one about the great wages you were 
going to make in the city? After 
the send-off they gave us? 0! 
course not! To go back now would 
be to admit that we’d been licked.” 

Denny shook out a bit of wax 
paper, hopefully searching for 
crumbs from the last of the oat- 
meal cookies. ‘“That’s the way I 
felt about it, too. But I thought if 


you was getting tired . . . would 
rather go back... ” 
He got to his feet. “Guess I'll 


go out and put some insect poison 
on the garden.” 

That was only an excuse, of 
course. They both knew that there 
wasn’t an insect in the whole garden. 
Not a slug nor a snail nor a sow 
bug. That garden where onions 


and radishes and lettuce grew in 
neat little rows. Where every weeé 
had been pulled and the groune 
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hoed until it was like powder. But 
in the garden, Denny was at home. 
This was something he knew and 
loved and understood. 

As Denny disappeared out the 
back, there was a timid rap at the 
front door. Edith opened it to find 
a grizzly old man on the threshold, 
battered hat clutched respectfully 
in his hands. 

“Lady, you got any gardenin’ I 
could do? In exchange for a square 
meal ?” 

Edith was about to refuse when 
she took another glance at the old 
man. Noting the look of hopeless- 
ness in his faded eyes. The same 
look she had seen in Denny’s eyes 
when he came home to tell her that 
he had missed out on another job. 

Impulsively Edith opened the 
door wider. “Come on inside,” she 
invited graciously. “I don’t need 
any gardening done. My husband 
tends to that. But come on in any- 
way. I’ll fix you something to eat.” 


But the old man still stood there 
on the threshold. While a dull 


color crept over his features. 
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“Lady, you got any gardenin’ I could do? 


“T ain’t no panhandler, Lady. I’d 
a lot rather work my way.” 

“J know,” Edith said hastily, 
“but my husband just finished his 
lunch. And there’s a lot left. It’d 
only take me a minute to warm it 
over. And you might as well have 
it. Or else,” she lied bravely, “I’d 
just have to throw it out.” 

At that, the old man stumbled 
inside. And with a sigh of fatigue, 
sank into a straight-backed rocker. 

Edith hurried to the kitchen. 
Threw open the cupboard doors and 
stared at the empty shelves. What 
to get? Coffee ... thank goodness, 
there was plenty of coffee. The old 
man wouldn’t mind about it being 
pretty weak. And there were the 
cold boiled potatoes, left over from 
last night. 

“Dear Mother,” she whispered as 
she recklessly dumped the potatoes 
into a skillet, “please don’t let me 
begrudge this old man the food I 
give.” 

On an impulse she snatched up an 
egg. Cut thick slabs of bread from 
a loaf that was almost fresh. And 
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In exchange for a square meal?” 


then, as a final rashness, she opened 
a can of baked beans. 


“Tt’ll probably mean we'll go 
hungry ourselves before the week 
is over. But that old fellow looks 
as though he needs it.” 

Ravenously the old man ate. And 
as he ate, he talked. 

“I been a gardener all my life. 
But now they tell me I’m too old. 
And besides I don’t understand this 
California method of raisin’ things. 
I just come out from the East six 
months ago. And here it seems 
everythin’ has to be done different. 
They say it’s cause the weather’s 
warmer here . . . the sap starts 
flowin’ earlier. And they have dif- 
ferent kind of soil... it needs some 
sort of special treatment. But it’s 
got me all mixed up.” 

“T know,” Edith replied. 
husband understands all that. 
see, he, too, is a gardener.” 

The old man’s eyes widened. “He 
is? A California gardener? He 
understands all that Chinese puzzle 
of what you got to do out here?” 

“Oh, yes! He was raised down 
the valley. He understands the 


“My 
You 
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soil, the climate, knows just what it 
takes to make things grow.” 

“Humph. Well, I reckon he don’t 
have to go a-beggin’ for no job. 
Him bein’ young, too, I reckon 
someone’s after ‘im all the time, 
tryin’ to get ’im to work.” 

But Edith shook her head. “No, 
he hasn’t worked since we came 
here—four months ago.” 

Then, somehow, Edith was blurt- 
ing out the whole heart-breaking 
story. Telling this old man about 
the long chain of failures, the shat- 
tered hopes, the disappointments. 

She said nothing about the rent 
that was long over-due. About the 
corner grocer who had refused them 
any more credit. But the old man 
was shrewd. As Edith talked, he 
eyed her keenly. Ejaculating from 
time to time, ‘“Humph.” 

A sound from the bassinet took 
Edith flying to the next room. She 
returned, cuddling the baby in her 
arms. The baby flushed with sleep, 
fragrant with talcum, his fuzzy 
golden hair standing on end. 

The old man’s lips spread into a 
toothless grin. “By cracky, that 
ain’t yourn, is it? You don’t look 
like much more’n a baby yourself. 
How old is it?” 

“Ten months.” 

The old man reached for his bat- 
tered hat. Shambled to his feet. 

“Well, reckon I better be on my 
way. I sure appreciate the meal, 
Lady. And I hope your husband 
finds himself a job pretty soon. I 
sure wish him luck.” 

“Thank you,” Edith responded 
dully. “And the same to you.” 


* * * * 


That evening, Denny and Edith 
were just finishing their dinner 
when there came another knock at 
the door. Denny it was who 
answered the summons. While 
Edith cleared off the dinner table 
and heated dish-water. But through 
the closed door, she could hear 
every word. 


A stranger’s loud query: “You a 
gardener ?” 
And Denny’s confused reply, 


“Well, I understand gardening, if 
that’s what you mean.” 


“Do you understand raising 
strawberries, asparagus and cucum- 
bers ?” 

“Oh, yes! All of those things—” 

“And do you mean to tell me 
you’re not working? When men 
are leaving the ranches in droves to 
join the army? When we’ve been 
combing the countryside for some- 
one that understands agriculture ?” 

“Well, you see,” Denny stam- 
mered, “I came up here to get in 
some of this defense work. I 
wanted to do something to help my 
country. So I been trying the ship- 
aad 

The stranger all but roared, then. 
“The shipyards! Man, don’t you 
suppose we need help in the nurs- 
eries as well as in the shipyards? 
Who’s going to feed our soldiers if 
we don’t have ranchers? Therm 
fellows at the front need food 
every bit as bad as they need ships. 
Can you come out to the nursery 
first thing in the morning? I'd 
like you to take charge—I’ve got 
nobody except a bunch of high 
school boys there now. Here’s the 
address. And I'll give you a check 
in advance...” 

Edith began to rattle dishes, 
then. She didn’t want the stranger 
to think that she was eavesdrop- 
ping. 

But suddenly a chance word 
caught her ear. And Edith no 
longer tried to pretend. Suddenly 
she let her hands rest in the warm 
dish-water and brazenly listened. 

“Funny how I got track of you,” 
the stranger was saying. “Seems 
there was an old fellow came along 
today and wanted a job of garden- 
ing. I asked him how he’d like to 
take charge of a nursery. And he 
says, ‘Not me, Mister! I don’t 
understand enough about this Cali- 
fornia method of raising things. 
But if it’s a man to take charge that 
you're looking for, I'll tell you 
where to find him. He understands 
everything from A to Z about Cali- 
fornia gardening.’ And then he 
gave me your address...” 

Edith waited to hear no more. 
Suddenly she had to tell the Vir- 
gin. Tell the Virgin Mary the grand 
news! 








JOIN THE 


Rosary League 
of 
OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 
and participate in the 


Monthly Novena 
at Her Shrine in 
ST. FRANCIS CONVENT 
Graymoor 


The purpose of the Rosary 
League, founded more than thirty 
years ago at the Motherhouse of 
the Sisters of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, is to foster greater 
devotion to the Mother of God 
by acclaiming her under the truly 
beautiful title of “Our Lady of 
the Atonement.” 

The Rosary League is a So- 
dality or Confraternity—binding 
into one all the Children of 
Mary who invoke her under the 
title of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment. It was approved and in- 
dulgenced by Pope Benedict XV. 

One hundred and fifty Masses 
are said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit of all enrolled mem- 
bers of the Rosary League, living 
and departed. 

The Novena to Our Lady of 
the Atonement begins on_ the 
first Saturday of every month. It 
has also become widely known as 
the Novena of Last Resort be- 
cause so many petitioners, after 
making other Novenas, have 
been vouchsafed a favorable re- 
sponse through the intercession 
of Our Lady of the Atonement. 

Address your application for 
enrollment in the Rosary League 
and petitions to: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 
THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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what glorious summer vaca- 

tions we had in the not-too- 
distant past, before the exigencies 
of war demanded that we forego 
such pleasures and give up all for 
the sake of our boys over there. 
You remember how the tinkle of the 
telephone, or the postman’s ring so 
often presaged that most delightfu! 
of surprises, an invitation! An 
invitation, perhaps, to join a group 
of friends on a long, cool, rambling 
drive, winding up with a picnic 
supper on the beach, where the 
buoyant ocean breezes blew all 
care away. Ah! we would never 
refuse so enticing an invitation! 

Or perhaps it was a pine-scented 
note of invitation to a campers’ 
week-end in the mountains! The 
fresh tang of the morning air... 
the charm of woodland life .. . the 
deliciously cold nights huddled 
under blankets . . . all this we do 
not forget. 

Even the homier affairs, the little 
neighborhood gatherings, with smail 
cakes and cold drinks served on the 
lawn, while the refreshing sound of 
tinkling ice cubes mingled with 
merry tinkling laughter. Yes, these 
invitations were treasured, too. 

And to-day, the memory of them 
is still treasured. Even though the 


Yu do remember, don’t you, 














gasoline shortage prohibits a long, 
cooling drive to the beach, aad 
campers’ supplies cannot be gotten 
for those erstwhile week-end trips. 
And as for tea on the lawn! One 
must count the very tea leaves for 
brewing! Yet, gladly do we make 
our little sacrifices, knowing that 
though for the moment they loom 
large before us, they are in reality 
trifling, pitifully small nothings, 
compared with the heroism daily 
manifested on the battle fronts. But, 
though we do not regret those long, 
lazy vacation days of other years, 
we do regret that pleasant anticipa- 
tory thrill at the thought that the 


Invitations 





By Sister M. Innocentia, S.A. 





A little Indian maiden who was and 


still is a beneficiary of the charity 
of the Holy Childhood. 


postman might possibly have an 
invitation for us . . . or that the tele- 
phone might bring an informal 
“request for our presence.” 

There is one invitation, though, 
upon which we can always count. 
An invitation that comes, not by 
mail nor yet by phone, but straight 
to our hearts from the gentle lips 
of Christ Himself. His invitation 
is whispered so soft and low, that 
unless we are very attentive we 
might not even hear it. And what 
loss would then be ours! For He 
invites us to join Him in His great 
adventure, the quest of immortal 
souls. True, the way seems hard 
and difficult, for it is the way of 


sacrifice. But what joys await us, 
once we respond to His loving 
appeal to give Him souls! 

How can we respond? What 


does He ask of us? Ah, there are 
so many ways! First of all, we 


must give Him our own hearts, 
reserve. 


generously and without 


Then, he may honor us with a still 
higher invitation .. . the invitation 
He gave to Francis of Assisi .. . 
“Go, sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come follow Me.” 
The invitation, that is, to follow 
Him very closely in the sweet 
intimacy with Him which is the 
religious life. 

But whether or not He gives us 
this loving gracious call, what we 
can do is to further that work so 
dear to His Sacred Heart, the work 
of the Holy Childhood Association 
for the ransom and support of 
pagan babies. A sacrifice, yes! 
Five Dollars! One can do much 
with five dollars in these war-torn 
days. Yes, we could do much... 
but what better could we do than 
to accept Christ’s loving invitation 
to aid Him in ransoming souls? He 
is giving you the invitation, and 
. .. He awaits your reply. 


* * * * 


Epitor’s POSTSCRIPT : 

We doubt not your reply will be 
prompt and generous, so that in 
forthcoming issues of THE LAMP 
we will be able to record a larger 
number of contributors to the fund 
for the ransom of pagan babies. 

Contributions have been received 
from: 

Mrs. M. B., $10; L. C., 1 
j. 1 T J 


3 
nm 


$5; J. B. Mass., $3; L. E.. 
Ill., $1; M. J., Wash., $2; M C., Ohio. 
$5; Mrs. E. M., Cal., $10; Anon., $1; 


Anon., Mass., $10; J. M. B., Wis., $5; 
N. S., Maes. $5; M. E.. B., Pa. $3; 
I. F., N. J., $5; R. M., Ky., $5; A. M. E., 
Mass., $15; Mrs. J. McC., Mass., $5; 


. O'B., Minn., $5; A. A. R, 
Md., $5; P. F., N. Y., $5; Mrs. G. E. S., 
Ont., $5; C. B., Kas. $5; Mrs. A. C., 
N. J., $10; B. W. G., Conn., $5; K. R. 


Cc, N.Y. $5; J. H, 


a 18... 2; P. We. 
Mich., $10; Miss M. L. B., Mass., $5; 
J. C. M., N. J., $35; H. M. B., Mass., 
By A, M., Mass. $5; J. L. H,, 








The “Umredeemed Rebel” 


By Vincent Edwards 
od 


T one end of the cemetery 
A where Mark Twain lies bur- 

ied in Elmira, there is a 
vast stretch of small headstones, all 
alike, set in close formation, row 
upon row. To the visitor, the sight 
comes as a shocking reminder of 
the mortality that was never absent 
from the Union prison camp in that 
city, where thousands of Confeder- 
ate soldiers were herded during the 
war between the States. 

Not at Elmira, but at another 
such camp on a low, malarial pen- 
insula in Chesapeake Bay, a nine- 
teen-year-old Virginian passed a 
seven-months ordeal of hell upon 
earth in the year 1864. After a 
routine inspection, a U. S. Army 
surgeon admitted the tents there 
gave inadequate shelter and the 
water was bad, with a prevalence 
of dysentery, typhoid fever and 
scurvy among the prisoners. Though 
John Banister Tabb did not die, as 
did so many others, the experience 
made of him an “unredeemed 
rebel,” as he put it, to the end of 
his days. 

Only one experience relieved his 
wretched state. “One day,” as he 
told afterward, “while I was lying 
in my cot, ill with fever, the dis- 
tant notes of a flute reached by ears 
from the opposite side of the camp. 
I was entranced. I said to myself, 
‘I must find that man.’ As soon as 
I got out of bed I commenced 
searching, with the result that I 
found the flutist in the poet Sidney 
Lanier. From that happy moment 
until my release we spent the time 
together. We became fast friends 
and always remained such.” 

In Northern eyes, Tabb had about 
as much standing as a private, for 
he had been part of the crew of a 
blockade-runner when captured. But 
it seems that the root of all evil 
which made Grant’s administration 


and the Reconstruction era the 
most corrupt period of American 
history was even then an “open se- 
same” with certain Union officers. 
For fifty dollars in gold, the major 
in charge of the camp promised to 
see that the young Confederate got 
aboard the next exchange boat for 
prisoners. 

Free at last, Tabb returned to a 
home in ruins. The “Lost Cause” 
was gasping out its last breath. He 
wasn’t even able to join up with his 
brother’s shattered regiment before 
Richmond fell and all was lost. 
Feeling some remorse for the boy’s 
capture, the officer who had as- 
signed him to the blockade-runner 
furnished funds to send him to 
Baltimore to study music. 

In the Maryland city came the 
turning-point of this young man’s 
life. His benefactor in Richmond 
gave generously to the Sisters of 
Charity and often John Tabb had 
heard him say, “Theirs is the only 
true religion.”” Now, in Baltimore, 
he struck up a close friendship with 
a High Episcopalian rector. 

Alfred Curtis believed in the 
Real Presence, the veneration of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 


Sacrifice of the Mass. He heard 
confessions and wore priestly 
clothes and vestments. But all the 


time he was looking for something 
he could not find in Anglicanism. It 
was only in the Catholic Church 
that he found peace at last. 

John Tabb had a very similar 
conversion. Though he once de- 
clared, “God takes His own time,” 
it was not long after his friend Cur- 
tis was received into the historic 
fold that he himself sought admis- 
sion. He was baptized in Rich- 
mond by Bishop Gibbons, after- 
ward Cardinal of Baltimore, on 
September 8, 1872. 

It would be impossible to tell 


what an unprecedented step this was 
for the socially prominent young 
Virginian. Every member of his 
family was an Episcopalian and his 
forebears had all belonged to the 
Church of England. John Tabb had 
broken with tradition and for that 
he had to pay the price. With old 
friends he became almost an out- 
cast and it was a long time after his 
conversion before members of his 
family would have anything to do 
with him. 

But for man’s coldness, there is 
always God’s warmth. Filled with 
a secret joy, he decided to study 
for the priesthood, and in due time 
he was admitted to St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, which had been founded by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton in 
Howard County. Except for a brief 
interval of teaching in St. Peter's 
Boys’ School in Richmond and the 
years when he attended St. Mary’s 
Seminary, he was to be identified 
with that college, as student and 
teacher, for the remainder of his 
life. When he had completed his 
preparation for the priesthood, he 
was called to Orders at the begin- 
ning of Advent, 1884, and after 
making the customary retreat was 
ordained priest by Bishop Gibbons 
in the Baltimore Cathedral on De- 
cember 20th. 

There now began those years 
when the name of Father Tabb was 
to kindle a sudden glow in the 
minds of former students and ap- 
preciative poetry-readers alike. 
Those who had sat under him in 
class never forgot how easily, with 
an impromptu rhyme, he could pro- 
duce laughter for a whole day, oF 
how, on the other hand, a few 
barbed phrases wilted a wrong: 
doer. His way of marking papers 
was as original as his teaching 
methods. A student who carried an 
examination paper with a_ large 
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zero to a Western bishop was the 
subject of a special inquiry from 
the latter as to whether such a dull 
chap ought to continue his studies. 
“Dull?” replied Father Tabb, “He’s 
the most brilliant student we have 
at the college. Zero with me means 
perfect—no mistakes.” 

With this conscientious instructor 
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had appeared in magazines and suc- 


cessive collections of his work. 
This sounds like “quantity produc- 
tion,” yet it is doubtful if any poet 
in the history of American letters 
kept the standard of “quality” so 
high. Here, in these thin volumes, 
echoing the innocence of childhood 
and the mysticism of his faith, one 





255 


ten editions. All this popularity 
could not help but please the 
author. It also brought reflected 


renown upon the college where he 
taught. At St. Charles’, students 
who accompanied their teacher on 
walks had learned to respect those 
moments when, in the heart of a 
woods or by the bank of a stream, 

Father Tabb would halt 

abruptly, throw back his 





a sound grounding in 
grammar was the first 
essential. Beside his in- 


separable Bone Rules and 
repetitious quotations 
from Dickens’ Cricket on 
the Hearth, Father Tabb 
even had his own system 
for diagraming sentences. 
Crude as it looked to out- 
siders, it seems to have 
worked. “Aren’t you a 
student of Father Tabb?” 
Professor Egan of the 
Catholic University once 
asked a new man. The 
affirmative answer brought 
the reply, “I thought so. 
Every student of his seems 
to have an_ instinctive 
grammatical sense.” 





Not so! 
On tongues of leaves makes music all the day, 
And whispers soft a sylvan symphony, 

That charms the saddened soul from sorrow’s sway: 


Cree of Oak 
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The calm of patient love lies ’neath the spread 
Of arms o’erstretched to shield his lonely fold, 
Where green-leafed mem’ries, burnished into gold, 
Waft gently down in garlands ’round my head. 


Some say (who do not know) that he is dead, 
That year on year of rain and snow and cold, 
Have stilled the pulse and loosed its earthly hold, 
Have torn love-nourished roots from hearts that bled. 


His soul in mystic melody, 


“I bloom where eyes of love alone can see: 
In Faith and Hope,—until you come to me.” 
—Sir Anne. 


head and gaze at the sky, 
quite oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. At such times 
the boys knew the Muse 
was “at work.” 

There are a number of 
revealing portraits one 
would like to save from 
the album of Fr. Tabb’s 
life. In these war times 
it is pleasant to remem- 
ber how, in the Northern 
prison camp, he _ once 
shared his scanty rations 
with two boys under six- 
teen. Then there is the 
long period when the same 
generosity was poured out 
on needy students at Saint 








But there came times 

when the barriers were 

let down and the stern marti- 
net let his boys see where his 
heart lay. A chance phrase or al- 
lusion was all that was needed to 
unloose the flood-gates of his abid- 
ing love for the masterpieces of 
English literature. When he read 
aloud from Shakespeare and Keats 
and Shelley and Poe, whole classes 
fell under the witchery of his voice 
and the most hardened athletes 
could never again say honestly that 
they had not been touched by those 
Majestic singers of the past. Once, 
when Father Tabb was pressed by 
the St. Charles faculty to teach 
English poetry, he refused on the 
ground, ‘“‘Were I to teach poetry, I 
should feel like the surgeon who 
would dissect himself.” 


It was only natural that one who 
loved this music so much should 
have joined the choir himself. 
Father Tabb began writing verses 
in his college days and before his 
death, over one thousand poems 


catches the lyric splendor of Wm. 
Blake, Emily Dickinson and A. E. 
Housman. Almost from the very 
beginning, he had the warm hospi- 
tality of the nation’s leading editors 
ever ready to take his work and 
lend encouragement. 


In time this humble priest, tread- 
ing his quiet rounds of college 
pedagogy, won an audience that in- 
cluded, not merely the proud mem- 
bers of his own Church, but poetry 
lovers of every sect and creed, 
reaching even across the Atlantic. 
Indeed, it was in England that 
Father Tabb’s work received its 
first recognition. One critic who 
became enthusiastic over his con- 
densing genius —in itself the es- 
sence of multum in parvo — wrote 
of his ‘delicate perfection” and 
“flawless chiseling.” Such a gift 
could hardly be ignored. 

Altogether, there were eleven dif- 
ferent volumes published, several 
of which ran through as many as 


Charles’ where the most 
of what he earned was 
handed out for their relief, whether 
it was clothes or shoes or medicine 
or even carfare. One sympathizes, 
too, with one who felt the past and 
its associations so keenly that he 
could not say goodbye to graduates 
or appear at alumni anniversaries. 
But the most moving likeness of 
all is of a tall, thin-haired priest, 
groping awkwardly as he offered 
his Mass in the dim light of a few 
candles in the small gallery chapel 
near his own room at St. Charles. 
At the last, only a year before his 
passing, complete blindness had 
fallen upon Father Tabb. Yet, al- 
though the sun had gone out from 
his own world, he still continued to 
the very end to light candles that 
would shine for those who loved 
the magic of singing words and 
brave thoughts: 


“For one extinguished light 
Of Love, all heaven is nigh; 
For one frail flower the less, 
The world is wilderness.” 
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and 
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confidence in God’s power has time and 
again brought hope and comfort to the 
victims of warfare, and the certainty 
that 
them the victory 
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military might of the 


sooner or later God would grant 
Victory comes from 
without assistance all the 
nations is as 
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But it is not enough to realize that 
God can help a nation engaged in war; 
that 


assistance. 


the people of nation must pray 
Mrs. Littleton’s 
Crusade for Prayer showed its might 
“Whence Victory?” 
aims at renewing that Crusade today. 
May God bless its efforts. D. D. 
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With real anti-Semitism in power in so 
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thetic to the fate of Israel because of 
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Judaism Faith by way 
knows the tradi- 
tions of the Orthodox Jews, of those 
who have become “reformed,” of those 
who are now atheists or agnostics, but 
none the less Jews. In this series of 
Hebrew 
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He respects that faith in so 
friend he 


fellow 
faith of the 
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who holds to the 
of Zion 
goes, but for his 
fulfilment of that faith as 
found in the New Synagogue, the 
Catholic Church. He points out, with 
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fulfilled in the person of 
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fulfilled. He shows. that 
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For Catholics who want to know what 
Orthodox Jews believe, this volume is 
second in importance only to “Jewish 
Panorama.” Jews will find in it a clear] 
exposition of the faith of the Catholi¢ 
Church in terms that will be familiar 
to them. We trust that its publication 
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Anointed One. D. D 





